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Flay Day, 1942—A Proclamation 


For many years it has been our American custom to set aside June 14th in honor 
of the flag, the emblem of our freedom, our strength and our unity as an independent 
nation under God. Now we are fighting in the greatest cause the world has known. 
We are fighting to free the people of this earth from the most ruthless, the most 
savage enemy the world has ever seen. We are dedicating all that we have and 
all that we are to the combat. We will not stop this side of victory. 

We as a nation are not fighting alone. In this planetary war we are a part of 
a great whole: we are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the valiant peoples of the 
United Nations, the massed, angered forces of common humanity. Unless all 
triumph, all will fall. 

For these reasons it is fitting that on our traditional Flag Day we honor not only 
our own colors but also the flags of those who have, with us, signed the declaration 
by United Nations, paying homage to those nations awaiting liberation from the 
tyranny we all oppose, to those whose lands have escaped the scars of battle, to 
those who have long been heroically fighting in the blaze and havoc of war. 

It is also fitting in this time of stress that we express our devotion to our 
courageous mothers, many of whom are sending out their sons to do battle with 
the enemy and all of whom are so loyally contributing to the waging of the war 
on the home front. 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
\merica, do hereby ask that on Flag Day, June 14, 1942, the people of our Nation 
honor the peoples of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia 
knowing that only in the strength and valor of our unswerving unity shall we find 
the force to bring freedom and peace to mankind. 

I direct the officials of the Federal Government, and I request the officials of 
the state and local governments, to have our colors displayed on all government 
buildings on Flag Day and I urge the people of the United States to fly the 
American flag from their homes in honor of the Nation's mothers and their valiant 
sons in the service, and to arrange, where feasible, for joint displays of the emblems 
of the freedom-loving nations on that day. 

FRANKLIN D. ROoosEVEL1 
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RADIO SYLLABUS PUBLISHED 


Another example of what the secondary 
school can do to further the war effort 
is illustrated by a new program in radio 
instruction recently published by the 
Division of Secondary Education, State 
Education Department. 

The new course in the Fundamentals 
of Radio was developed in cooperation 
with and with the approval of Army and 
Navy 
based upon a sound foundation in mathe- 
The announced pre- 


communications officers and is 
matics and science. 
requisites to the radio course are algebra, 
plane geometry and physics. State edu- 
cators indicate that unless students have 
had these prerequisite courses in mathe- 
matics and science it would be impossible 
for them to understand the fundamental 
principles of radio. 

Calling upon the secondary schools for 
assistance in the radio field, the American 
Institute of Physics has announced that 
the Army requires 100,000 men for the 
Signal Corps. The Navy also has need 
for tens of thousands of boys trained in 
this field. 
tunities for boys in industry during the 
during 


There are also many oppor- 


present emergency as well as 


normal times. A program in radio com- 
munications therefore is declared to con- 
stitute a natural extension of the already 
existing secondary schooling now fur- 


nished by mathematics and __ science 


courses. 


As a result of a survey made by the 


Division of Secondary Education, ap- 


proximately 400 schools have indicated 


their intention of introducing the radio 
course beginning with September, with 
an estimated enrolment of 5000 pupils. 
The new course has been recommended 
to the heads of state departments of 
education throughout the country by the 
Navy Department. Rear Admiral Ran- 
dall Jacobs, chief of navy personnel, and 
Captain F. U. Lake, director of training, 
have notified the chief state school officers 
New York * will 


function 


that the new course 


serve a definite in providing 


valuable some secondary 


training in 
schools.” Admiral Jacobs has requested 
Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, to supply both the 
Navy Department and the state depart- 
ments of education with copies of the 
bulletin. Superintendents and commis- 
sioners were urged by Admiral Jacobs 
to disseminate information about the 
bulletin to their high schools. 

The syllabus includes laboratory ex- 
periments, a suggested apparatus list and 
addition to the 


reference material in 


course of study material. According to 
Knox, the 


physics course. 


Doctor course is a second 


NEW YORK CITY PRESIDENT 


Ellsworth B. Buck 
successor to James Marshall as president 
of the New York City board of education. 
Mr Buck was the former vice president 
Mr Marshall 


has been named 


of the board. served for 


four terms. 











Basic training in mathematics, science 
and English, with additional attention to 
practical problems in the first two that 
take in aviation and possible military 
problems, is recommended by Army 
instructors as the most important con- 
tribution secondary schools can make to 
preparing young men for military service. 
The Army men are largely agreed that 
actual military training and uniforms for 
secondary school pupils are undesirable. 

These are fundamental findings reported 
after a survey conducted by Francis E. 
Almstead, supervisor of secondary edu- 
the 
Education, State Education Department, 


cation, for Division of Secondary 


and announced by Dr Warren W. Knox, 


Director of the Division. In addition, 
Doctor Knox has called attention of 
superintendents of schools and_ high 
school principals to a recent bulletin 


issued by the commanding general of the 
United States Army Air Forces and of 
interest to both college and high school 
men. The same requirements are empha- 
this, the addition of 


cartography and descriptive astronomy. 


sized in with 


Shop courses are recommended in addi- 


tion for those in the enlisted reserve 


program. 


REQUIREMENTS TO AID ARMY 


visited the 


Mr 


Corps of Engineers at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Almstead personally 


Coast Artillery Corps, Fortress Monroc 
Va.; Quartermaster Corps, Camp Lec 
Va.; Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. ; 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, and Air Corps centers at Max 
well Field, Ala., and at Turner Field, Ga 
Here he talked with responsible officers 
in charge of training in the various ser 
vices, with the results as indicated. Spe 
cifically, the Army officers recommended 
through quadratics, 


arithmetic, algebra 


trigonometry, plane and spherical; plan 


and solid geometry, physics, English 
usage, typewriting, map reading, me 
chanical drawing and chemistry, with 


special emphasis on water analysis 


Each branch of the service did not require 


all of these, but the list represents a 


summation. 
Another aspect of high school training 


frequently mentioned was that including 


neatness and accuracy, speed, social 


studies emphasizing the virtues of de 
mocracy and Americanism, self-reliance 
personal effort, or 


and integrity of 


honesty. 


PROCEDURE DURING AIR RAIDS 


The proper pr cedure to be followed in 


the event of an air raid or an “alert” 
during Regents examinations has been 
indicated in a notice sent out by the Divi- 
sion of Examinations and Testing to all 
concerned with administering the exam- 
inations. The notice follows: 
air raid alarm or an “alert” 
should of 


If an occurs 
during 
course comply immediately with the regulations 


Regents examinations, you 
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set up by your local Civilian Defense authorities. 
Such steps should be taken as are feasible under 
the immediate circumstances to protect the in 
tegrity of the examination in progress, including 
the impounding of work already completed 
Have a box or some receptacle available into 
which the answer papers can be placed immedi 
ately. If the interruption is of short duration, 
allow additional time to complete the examuina- 
tion, if circumstances warrant and the integrity 


of the examination can be preserved 
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The war’s effect on college enrolment 
is revealed in the results of a five-year 
study recently through Dr 
J. Hillis Miller, Associate Commissioner 
of Education in charge of higher and pro- 


announced 


fessional education. The delicate balance 
between military demands and the call 
of industry against the maintenance of a 
reservoir of trained personnel in time of 
crisis is reflected in the figures obtained. 

College enrolments increased since the 
first World War until 1939, except for 
the worst part of the depression period. 
But the data reveal a gradually acceler- 


ating decrease since 1941. The years 
1939 and 1940 found enrolments prac- 
tically stationary. The decline of 194] 


of 6 per cent in enrolments was acceler- 
ated in 1942 to an additional 9 per cent. 

Men 
affected more by the change 
women, but in the last tally 
1942, the 
showed a decline of 7 per cent 


first to be 
did 
made in 
students 
in enrol- 


students seemed at 


than 
February women 
ment as compared to 2 per cent in a sur- 


vey made last October. Among the men 


an 8 per cent 
The 


the October figure was 
decline and 11 per cent in February. 
study says of this: 

Because women are not subject to military 
service and do not enter as directly into war- 
related industries as their brothers, some lessen- 
ing of the impact is to be expected, but in all 
probability the other factors drawing students 
from the campus will operate alike for men 
and women. 

The liberal arts colleges, which have 
not shared in the large increases of the 


WAR CUTS COLLEGE ENROLMENT 


past few years experienced by the larger 
institutions, report a smaller decline in 
The 
report states that the liberal arts colleges 


are 


enrolments than the larger colleges. 


the nursery beds for the graduate 
professional schools and from their ranks 
come the future doctors, dentists, social 
workers, chemists, economists and soci- 
ologists to whom we turn for expert serv- 
ice.” Graduate training in the liberal 
arts is, however, now among the more 
seriously affected areas, the study reveals. 
In the fall of 1941 the minor losses were 
accelerated to a 13 per cent decline over 
the previous year’s figures, and the sec- 
ond semester’s total dropped another 15 
per cent below the October figures. 
Teacher education is another field re- 
flecting a large decline, especially among 
men and particularly in non-state-sup- 
giving 
But even the state-supported 


ported institutions advanced 
courses. 
normal schools showed enough of a de- 
cline to constitute a serious threat to the 
supply of elementary and rural school 
teachers. A 16 per cent decrease in the 
enrolment of men in the normal schools 
was exactly counterbalanced by a 5 per 
increase in the number of 


cent women 


students last fall. In February the per- 
centage of decrease among men was three 
students. 


the decline in 


The report adds: “ It appears likely that 


times women 
for the duration teaching is more than 
ever the woman’s task.” 

From a peak in 1939, schools of busi- 
ness reported declines of 3 per cent in 





With this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools, publication is suspended 


until September. 


available upon request through the Bureau of Publications. 


An index to volume 28 will be prepared and will be 
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1940, 8 per cent in 1941 and a total of 
19 per cent in February 1942. The 
challenge of war-instituted employment is 
regarded as the important factor in this 
change. 

In law schools, a change in enrolment 
that antedated the war has been evi- 
denced since 1937. In February 1942, 
there were half as many students taking 
law courses as there were five years 
before. 

Engineering schools ran counter to the 
general trend, showing increases through 
1941, but industrial demand is believed 
to be the cause of the fact that in Febru- 


ary 1942 there was a decline of 9 per cen 
in the enrolment in these schools. A 
dropping out of many part-time students 
in metropolitan areas is reported as an 
important factor. Medical schools and 
dental schools also increased their enrol- 
ments. Nurse training, although not 
studied in detail for the report, shows a 
30 per cent increase in the four years 
from 1937 to 1941. 

The State College of Agriculture re- 
ports a decrease of 20 per cent in enrol- 
ment since October 1939 despite the 
emphasis being placed by the Nation on 
the necessity for a bounteous food supply. 





TEACHERS COLLEGES OPEN CAMPAIGN 


In announcing the date of the next 
selective admissions examinations for and 
at the state teachers colleges for June 
27th, the newly designated state teachers 
colleges have launched a campaign to in- 
crease the numbers of applicants to help 
meet the growing scarcity of teachers, 
especially on the elementary school level. 
The examinations will be given at each 
teachers college except that at Albany. 

With posters, news stories and other 
forms of publicity, the advantages of the 
state teachers colleges have been broad- 
cast to the potential students now com- 
pleting their work in the high schools of 
the State. Teaching, it is emphasized, 
offers a reasonable income with tenure 
and retirement provisions. The Legis- 
lature has passed and Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman has approved a bill placing 
a minimum annual salary of $1000 for 
all beginning teachers no matter where in 
the State nor what the length of the 
school year as determined locally. 

The state teachers colleges now grant 
full professional degrees of bachelor of 
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education, are tuition-free to residents of 
the State and offer work opportunities for 
students needing such added assistance. 
University scholarships are applicable to 
all state teachers college students. The 
usual collegiate social and athletic activi- 
ties are found at all the 11 institutions. 
Young men may enrol in the various mili- 
tary reserve groups leading to commis- 
sions while they prepare not only for war 
work but for the peacetime existence to 
follow. 

Many of the state teachers colleges 
offer specialization attractive to men and 
women, either or both, such as: industrial 
arts at Buffalo and Oswego; home eco- 
nomics at Plattsburg and Buffalo, both 
of which specializations have their great 
significance in the war effort; physical 
education at Cortland; librarian training 
and the preparation of teachers of handi- 
capped children at Geneseo; the training 
of music teachers at Fredonia and Pots- 
dam, and the preparation of arts teachers 
at Buffalo. All, of course, give the basic 
elementary teacher training. 
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Photo by E. H. Stone, Hamilton 


Hamilton Central School grade pupils built this jeep with crayons while they 
bought war savings stamps to equal its cost to the Army. They collected $795 


($97 oversubscribed) in 23 days. 


In weeks following, the 550 pupils have 


subscribed $1145 toward a $1500 barrage balloon by the same pictorial process. 





WAR SAVINGS DURING VACATION 


School officials and teachers are urged 
to make plans for continuing systematic 
efforts in the war savings program during 
the summer vacation months. Complete 
data are not yet available concerning the 
total volume of purchases during the cur- 
rent year. Interim reports from selected 
districts indicate 
on the part of beth teachers and pupils in 
the war savings effort. 

Unless definite plans are made for con- 
tinuing the savings program during July 
and August many of the values in thrift 
and personal budget-making as a part of 
lost, it is 


excellent achievements 


educational service will be 


feared. In addition to the encouragement 
and guidance of pupils in the war savings 
activity during these months care is 
recommended in the matter of protecting 
pupils against loss of stamp albums. 
Several districts have met this situation in 
recent months by having the pupils’ stamp 
books kept at the central office of the 


school or at the bank or post office. As 
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stamps are purchased they are inserted 
in the book and the pupil is given a dupli- 
cate record on which a rubber stamp has 
been used to indicate the amount of each 
stamp purchased. 

Commenting on the war savings effort 
through the public schools Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, associate state administrator for 
the war savings, reemphasized the fact 
that the Nation needs a unified effort to 
provide funds for war materials and to 
curb inflation. Continuing, he said: 

We 
must cooperate with the price control effort by 


Price control alone is no magic in itself. 


war savings and by agricultural and industrial 
production that will bring about a united prep- 
aration to meet total war. This effort will, of 
course, be accompanied by taxation, profit and 
credit control, the provision of substitutes, ra- 
tioning, giving small business a chance to par- 
ticipate and the like. Rest assured that price 
control is definitely in the interest of every citi- 
zen and particularly those of low or of modest 

incomes. 
All are aware of the steadily increasing ex- 
penditures for war materials and man power. 
(Concluded on page 367) 
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The responsibilities placed upon the 
State Education Department as a result 
of the war program have been assigned 
by Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole to certain individuals in the interest 
of uniformity and efficiency. The work 
and the person placed in charge of each 
kind follow: 

Vocational training and national defense, 
Oakley Furney, Chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial and Technical Education 

Evacuation of children, Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Instruc- 
tional Supervision 

Rationing of tires for school buses etc., 
Maurice G. Osborne, Chief of the Bureau of 
Field Services 

Securing priorities for construction materials 
and school supplies, Dr Lloyd L. Cheney, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Personnel and Public 
Relations 

Adult civilian defense training, Dr A. B. 
Meredith, Coordinator of Civilian Defense 
Training Programs, administered by the follow- 


ing : 
Caroline A. Whipple, Chief of the Bureau 
of Adult Education 


WAR RESPONSIBILITIES DESIGNATED 


Albert H. Hall, Chief of the Bureau 
Public Service Training 

Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education 

Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education 

J. Gordon Crowe, supervisor of Youth 
Service Councils 

Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education 

Excusing of pupils for farm labor, George E 
Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of Guidance 

Sale of war stamps and bonds, and victory 
gardens, Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 
3ureau of Agricultural Education 

The general direction of these activities is 
under the immediate supervision of Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Education. 

Conservation and protection of cultural re- 
sources, R. W. G. Vail, State Librarian. The 
general direction of this activity is under the 
immediate supervision of Dr J. Hillis Miller, 
Associate Commissioner. 

These persons are to confer with Dr Charles 
A. Brind jr, Department Counsel, on any legal 
problems involved in the administration of these 
activities and he will also be responsible for 
the legal question rising out of the use of school 
buses for the transportation of war workers. 











STATES’ EDUCATORS 

The State Education Department was 
represented at the emergency meeting of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers at Nashville, Tenn., May 
10th to 12th, by Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, and Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education. Called by State Superin- 
tendent Colin English of Florida, the 
meeting discussed “ Emergency Adjust- 


ments in School Programs To Meet Na- 


tional War Needs.” 
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DISCUSS WAR NEEDS 

Representatives of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Civilian Aeronautics Authority, as well 
as United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker, attended. 

After prolonged discussion, the 26 
state departments represented decided to 
follow the recommendations of the Army 
and Navy urging increased emphasis in 
the secondary schools on physics, English 
and arithmetic and other subjects in 
mathematics. 

The recent report of the New York 
State Division of Secondary Education 
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entitled ‘“ Basic Educational Require- 
ments for the Military Services” based 
on the recommendations of those in 
charge of seven Army and Navy schools, 
was presented. So also was the tentative 
outline recently prepared by a committee 
working under Department sponsorship 
refresher course in mathe- 


on a basic 


matics. This course is intended as a 
review for high school upper classmen or 
for use of out-of-school youth awaiting 
induction into military service and can be 
used also with boys who have failed to 
take one or more of the high school 
mathematics subjects. 

An independently prepared course sub- 
mitted by the Florida State Department 


was found to be almost identical. Com- 


mittees of curriculum specialists were 


directed by the national council to prepare 


outlines for mathematics and _ physics 


courses which would provide an abundance 
of illustrative and problem material from 
the field of aviation, navigation and the 
like. There was general agreement that, 
within reasonable limits, efforts to “ air- 


condition” the point of view of ele- 


mentary and secondary pupils through 


adaptations in the established subject 


matter fields should be encouraged. 
Sugar and other rationing activities of 

the schools, the problem of school hous- 

defense and 


ing construction in areas 


transportation problems were among 


other matters discussed. 





ROCHESTER SCIENCE LEADER DIES 


Glowing tributes have been paid to 
Harry A. Carpenter, a leader in science 
teaching in Rochester for 37 years who 
died April 5th at the age of 61. The 
tribute of James M. Spinning, superin- 
tendent of schools at Rochester, closed 
with these words: 

In making science real and thrilling to boys 
and girls, in sharing his plans and methods with 
others and in adding to a busy professional life 
the alchemy of friendship, Harry Carpenter has 
set in motion forces that give even to his earthly 
existence the spirit of immortality. 

Mr Carpenter began teaching 40 years 
ago. His Rochester service began as head 
of the chemistry department at West 
High School in 1905. In 1914 he was 
ccmmissioned by Superintendent of 
Schools Herbert S. Weet to develop a 
course in general science for the Wash- 
ington Junior High School. Later he 


took on the supervision of laboratory 


design, arrangement and the selection of 
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1925 he 


was given the title of specialist in science. 


equipment for all schools. In 


He served on the general science 
syllabus committee of the State and as a 
lecturer on the teaching of science at the 
University of Rochester. He helped in 
the construction of the first ten science 
films by the Eastman Kodak Company 
and continued as educational consultant. 
In 1933 with A. Laura McGregor and 
Station WHAM, he Roch- 
ester School of the Air and for ten years 
weekly. The 
1939 to an 
experiment with recorded science lessons 
for the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning. In the same year Mr Carpenter 
organized the Rochester Science Center 


started the 


broadcast several times 


success of this work led in 


for that city and surrounding counties. 
This has since been an annual event. 
He was a member and had served as 


president of many state and national 
(Concluded on page 367) 
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‘EDUCATION FOR VICTORY’ DESCRIBED 


‘School as usual” like ‘‘ business as 
for the duration of the 
Van Kleeck, As- 


for Instructional 


* out 
Edwin R. 


usual,” is 
Dr 
Commissioner 


war,” 
sistant 
Supervision, told the annual conference 
at the Plattsburg State Teachers College, 
on May 15th. 

Building morale and teaching patri- 
otism were listed by Doctor Van Kleeck 
as paramount in a long list of the schools’ 
“ In- 


meal) 


‘education for victory ” activities. 
doctrinating patriotism doesn't 
wrapping up our pet ideas and theories 
in the American flag,” he continued. 

Other ways in which American schools 
are contributing he listed as follows: 

Producing for victory. “ Our 
boys and girls will help make America 
the arsenal of 
democracy.” 

More and better adult education, es- 


food 


granary as well as the 


pecially in Americanism for aliens. 
Basic education, plus “the technical 
and professional training which modern 
war demands, plus an unparalleled pro- 
industry.” 
Nation in 
and some 


gram of defense training for 
New York State has led the 
this, Doctor Van Kleeck said, 
school buildings have been open con- 
tinuously day and night since July 1940. 

“Our schools are increasing our man- 
tor 


power by ‘stepped-up’ programs 


physical fitness, by better health teaching, 
by nutrition and safety instruction.” 
Cooperation in civilian defense for the 
physical protection of homes and people. 
The schools have put their shoulders 
to the wheel of the war savings campaign 
to help raise the 70 billion dollars a year 
Also, they 
and 


needed by the Government. 
cooperating in conservation 
“ They are doing — gladly 


tasks like 


are 
salvage work. 
—the smaller but necessary 
sugar and gasoline rationing.” 

“ Along our seaboards and in our vital 
industrial areas, they are planning for the 
orderly evacuation of children and teach- 
ers to safer areas if bombing makes this 
necessary.” It would be “ criminal negli- 


gence’ not to make in advance every 


possible preparation, he said, and teachers 
must set an example of calm. 

Thousands of women and older girls are 
being trained to look after children while the 
industry increase to 
for chil- 


women in war 
Recreational 


million 
three million. 
dren and young people are being expanded to 


facilities 


prevent a jump in juvenile delinquency. 

Colleges and universities are 
their schedules to save a year in the training 
physicians, 


speeding up 


and preprofessional education of 
nurses and engineers. 


World 


interdependence, world geography, more mathe- 


School courses are being overhauled. 


matics, more science, more meaningful history, 
more realistic civics are being taught. 





TEACHERS ON CALL FOR SUMMER 


A strict war regimen has been decreed 
for the supervisors, teachers, adminis- 
trators, clerks and members of custodial 
staffs of New York City schools for the 


summer. The regulations include the 
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that all must be within 
travel of New York City, 
travel excluded. must 
serve without pay for two weeks devoting 
the time to civilian defense training and 


requirement 
24 hours’ 


airplane Each 
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activities in the schools. Those absent 
during the assigned period will be con- 
sidered absent from duty. 

Volunteering of effort is suggested and 
the volunteers will not be subjected to 
selection for given periods by lot. The 
determination of 


others will face this 
their service period. 
Programs on which the members of 
the school system will work will include 
the 


raid precautions, civilian 


air-mindedness program in schools, 
advanced air 
defense organizations and protective ser- 
vice, first aid, home nursing, nutrition, 
preschool children’s training and edu- 
cation, protective measures in the home, 
the war and the curriculum, instruction 
to parent and community groups, airplane 
model building, mental hygiene and 
morale in wartime and supervision of 
boys on farms. 

The program was worked out by the 
committee on civilian defense in the 
schools, the advisory committee and the 


beard of superintendents. 


——_Q——_—_ 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, Boston, June 21st—25th 

American Library Association, Mil- 
waukee, June 22d—27th 

National Education Association, Den- 
ver, June 28th—July 2d 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
8th-10th 


Superintendents, 


ciations, Montreal, July 
Council of School 
Saranac Inn, September 20th—22d 
Association of District Superintendents 
of Schools, New York City, September 
23d—25th 
National League To Promote School 
Attendance, Rochester, October 19th—21st 
New York State Geographical Associ- 
ation, Oswego, November 7th 
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COLGATE HONORS DR COLE 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
Cole, 
Commissioner of Education, by Colgate 


was conferred upon Dr Ernest E. 


University at ceremonies on May 10th. 
The citation read: 
Ernest Ethelburt Cole 

the degree of bachelor of laws from Cornell 


was graduated with 
University and was admitted to the bar in 1895. 
He decided, however, to become a teacher and 
progressed from teaching in a country school 
to a high school principalship. In 1916 he began 
State 
He became chairman of the Sen- 


a legal career and was elected to the 
Legislature. 
ate education committee which sponsored the 
so-called ‘ Cole 
standard of education in this State by providing 
the incentive of state aid to its 
for the State Education 
Deputy Commissioner of Education and Com- 


laws” which advanced the 
communities. 
Counsel Department, 
missioner of Education during the past 16 years, 
he has had a leading part in the interpretation 
and application of these laws and also those 
which concern teacher tenure, scientific salary 
schedules, efficient financial accounting, a sound 
teacher retirement system, the centralizing oi 
rural schools and the elevation of the normal 
schools to the efficiency and status of teacher 
colleges. He will always be remembered by a 
grateful State for his valiant and devoted service 
for the education and enlightenment of its people. 
His career, rising from the position of teacher 
in a one-room country school to that of Com- 
missioner of Education, administrative head of 
all the schools of his beloved State, is itself an 
His three sons are 


graduates of this college and we covet having 


inspiration to our youth. 


his distinguished name also upon our roll. I 
present him in order that be may be admitted 
to the honorary degree of doctor of laws of 
Colgate University. 


DOCTOR SCHMIDT SPEAKS 


Dr A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Finance, spoke at the com- 


mencement of the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 


Alfred University in Alfred. 





Higher Education 





COLLEGES FACE CRITICAL ISSUES 


The critical issues confronting higher 
education in New York State were dis- 
cussed by college and university presi- 
dents, representatives of college boards 
of trustees and educational foundations 
and the Board of Regents and members 
of the State Education Department at the 
Bar Association building in New York 
City on May 14th. 

Dr J. Hillis Miller, Com- 
missioner in charge of higher and pro- 
fessional education, referred to the meet- 


Associate 


ing as being comprised of the most dis- 
tinguished group of college educators to 
meet in many years. Chancellor Thomas J. 
Mangan of Binghamton the 
meeting and introduced Regent Owen D. 
Doctor 


opened 


Young as the presiding officer. 
Miller called upon Dr Edmund E. Day, 


president of Cornell University, and 
Dr Leland Rex Robinson of Columbia 
University to open various phases of the 
discussion, which centered about the need 
for terminal courses to educate youth 
unable or unwilling to go more than 
two years beyond high school training 
and about the problems of public financ- 
ing of the non-tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning in New York State. 
The meeting was the first of a series 
will be followed 
Albany. It is 
problems to be 


of conferences and 
by another in 
that 


brought up will include the effect of the 


shortly 

expected other 
war upon the colleges and what the col- 
leges can do and are doing to aid in the 


prosecution of the war. 





WAR JOBS FOR WOMEN GRADUATES 


300 to 600-hour national defense voca- 
tional course (junior technical grade) ; 
good health and physical capacity and 
American citizenship or else a declarant. 


Women graduates of colleges who meet 
certain basic requirements are _ being 
sought by the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and industrial 
concerns in New York State, according 
to Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, State Education 
Department, who was asked by Oakiey 
Furney, State Director of Vocational Ed- 


ucation for National Defense, to inform 


various 


colleges training women of this fact. 
The requirements include completion 
of a four-year college course with a major 
or minor in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry or science; completion of some one 
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The courses referred to will be availa- 
ble, tuition free, in various places in New 
York State during June, July and August 
to assist qualified women to prepare for 
positions such as tracing and drafting in 
the fields of electricity, shipbuilding, me- 
chanics, piping and tool design; general 
clerical work, including typewriting, filing 
and office work ; machine operator on the 
engine lathe, milling machine and shaper ; 
junior physicist ; junior chemist; aviation 
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sheet metal worker ; screw machine oper- 
ator; machine shop assembler, and elec- 


trical assembler. 


“ The draft will take so many men that 
it is absolutely essential that women be 
prepared in the near future to take their 
places,” Doctor Miller declared. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


A “School and Youth Program” in 
safety was discussed at the first New 
York State Home and Farm Safety 
Conference May 28th at Syracuse. The 
conference was conducted by the State 
Department of Health. Dr E. R. Van 
Kleeck, Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision, State Educa- 


Assistant 


tion Department, who is a member of 
the advisory committee of the new home 
and farm safety movement, presided at 
the school meeting. Speakers at this 
Mrs Priscilla R. Marble, 
director of Utica; Dr 
J. G. F. Hiss of Syracuse, representing 
the State Medical Society, and Dr Mar- 
garet Lewis, director of health and safety 
for the national Girl Scout organization. 


session were: 


school safety, 


—_—()-——_— 


DR STODDARD HONORED 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
George D. 
Education- 


was conferred upon Dr 
Stoddard, 
elect, at the commencement of St Law- 
rence University, June 8th. Doctor 
Stoddard, who takes office on July Ist, 


was the commencement speaker. 


Commissioner of 


———_O0-———- 


From July 1940 to the middle of this 
May, the Burgard Vocational High 
School of Buffalo had placed 5103 pre- 
employment trainees in jobs. 
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SCIENCE LEADER DIES 


(Concluded from page 363) 

groups, including the American Associ- 
ation for the 
and the American Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He te three series of pupil 
science books. He 
broadcast in 1937 from Tokyo, where he 


Advancement of Science 


made a worldwide 


spoke as secretary of the Science Section 
of the World Federation of Educational 


Associations. He also attended the South 


American conference of the same feder- 
ation in Brazil in 1939. He traveled on 
all continents except Africa and Australia. 


—_—_—_Q——_——_ 


WAR SAVINGS 


(Concluded from page 361) 


The totals are now so vast as to be almost be- 
yond comprehension of the average individual. 
In comparison with the rising expenditures, 
however, there is a consistent falling off of our 
purchases of war savings bonds and stamps. 
Data have just been made available for the 
second Federal Reserve District, of which New 
York State comprises more than 90 per cent, 
showing the bond purchases from November 
1941 1942. Following are the 
summaries : 

November 1941 908 259 

December 128 851 185 

January 1942 267 776 813 
February 123 163 444 
March 104 558 981 
April 102 175 961 


through April 


We in education must draw 
source at our command to assist in bringing 
these monthly totals to a point where they will 
be consistently rising rather than falling. 
Special efforts will need to be made during the 
summer vacation months if we are to maintain 


upon every re- 


our share of the nationwide effort in increasing 
the purchases of war savings securities to meet 
current needs. 

a 
Binghamton 


Stone, retired 


who 


Anna 


teacher served the system 


there for 52 years, died May 21, 1942, 
She retired in 1932. 


sche rT | 


at the age of 85. 


~ 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS NAME BOARD MEMBERS 


Appointments and reappointments to 
the boards of visitors of the state teachers 
colleges were approved among other 
actions taken by the Board of Regents at 
its May meeting in New York City. 

Mrs Frank C. Hughson of Loudonville was 
reappointed for a term of seven years to the 
board of New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. Robert McCarthy of Troy was 
appointed for a six-year term to fill a vacancy 
on the same board caused by the death of 
William H. Anderson. 


Daniel J. Kenefick of Buffalo was reappointed 


for a seven-year term to the board of State 
Teachers College at Buffalo. 
Harry L. Cummings of Fredonia was re- 


appointed for a seven-year term to the board 
of State Teachers College at Fredonia. 

Harlan W. Rippey of Rochester was reap- 
pointed for a seven-year term to the board of 
State Teachers College at George 
Newton of Geneseo was appointed for a six- 


Geneseo. 


year term to fill a vacancy on the same board 
caused by the death of Frank K. Cook. 

Lester D. Hayes of Sidney was appointed for 
a four-year term to the board of State Teachers 
College at Oneonta to fill the unexpired term 
of Thomas Manley. 

Dr John B. Howe of 
pointed for a term of seven years to the board 


Syracuse was reap- 


of State Teachers College at Oswego. 


E. E. Wright of Norwood was appointed for 
a seven-year term to the State 
Teachers College at Potsdam to fill a vacancy. 

The Oppenheim-Ephratah Central School of 
St Johnsville was admitted as an accredited 
middle high school covering the ninth year. 
The Stratford Central High School 
advanced in grade from a middle high school 
to a high school covering the ninth through the 
twelfth year. 

Provisional 
County 
3oscobel 


board of 


was 


charters were granted to the 
Historical 
Inc. of Crugers to acquire, 
the Dyckman-Cruger 
Denio 


Albany Association of 
Albany, 
restore 


and preserve 


mansion as an educational asset, the 
Memorial Library at Akron, the Tuxedo Park 
Country Day School and Baiting Hollow Free 
Library, Baiting Hollow, Calverton R. D., 
Suffolk county. 

Absolute charters were approved for the Pace 
Institute of New York City and the Pebble Hill 
School Inc. of De Witt. 

The certificate of incorporation of the Human 
Engineering Laboratory Inc. of New York City 
was amended to change the name to Johnson 
Foundation. 
American 


O’Connor Research 

The charter of the 
Publishers Institute Inc. of Ithaca was revoked 
with the consent of the incorporators, because 


Newspaper 


it had never served its purpose as a school for 
giving instruction in all branches of publishing 
and the graphic arts. The depression prevented 
the institute from functioning. 





NEW REGULATIONS FOR PRINCIPALS 


To bring the qualifications for the ele- 
mentary school principal’s certificate in 
iine with the new and higher standards 
for elementary school teaching, the Board 
of Regents at its May meeting approved 
an extension of requirements for this 


certificate. The change is in the form of 
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an amendment to the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education for the issu- 
ance of certificates for administrative and 
supervisory service. 

The requirement for the provisional 
has been increased 


form of certificate 


from three years and 12 semester hours 
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to four years leading to a baccalaureate 
degree and an additional six semester 
hours in approved graduate courses. 
Preparation for the permanent form of 
certificate has been increased from four 
years leading to a baccalaureate degree 
and 12 semester hours in approved post- 
college courses to 30 semester hours in 
approved graduate courses. 

These higher standards of preparation 
are the same now as those required for 


SOUTH AMERICAN TEA 


“It must be South American tea!” 

“Why, of course,” agreed a friend of 
the director of the State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville. They 
were inspecting the contents of a large 
box received from a graduate of the insti- 
tute who had been engaged in agricul- 
tural work in South America. The only 
instruction accompanying the box was to 
give the material a proper test with ref- 
erence to its palatability and nutrient 
value. 

So the material, of a dry leafy char- 
acter, was distributed among members of 
the institute. staff. Some found it defi- 
nitely unpalatable, to the point of making 
them ill; others pronounced the resulting 
brew both palatable and tasty. All this 


was last summer. 


Late in April a letter to the director 
from the graduate inquired as to the re- 
sults of the tests, whether the poultry 
had responded to this type of high vitamin 
feed, how were the chickens laying, was 
the color of the yolk improved and was 
their vitality improved. The human 
guinea pigs are now subject to the know- 
ing smiles and nods of their colleagues. 
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provisional and permanent forms of the 
elementary school supervisor’s certificate. 
The experience requirement has been 
increased from two to three years. The 
teacher education committee of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
School Principals sponsored the changes 
which were presented to the Com- 
missioner of Education by Dr Hermann 
Cooper, Assistant Commissioner for 
Teacher Education. 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


The following plans for construction 
on school properties have been approved 
by the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds: 

Poundridge, folding partition in Center 
School auditorium, $1000; approved April 13th 

North Rose, interior decoration of central 
school building, $2400; approved April 17th 

Suffern, landscaping portion of junior-senior 
high school grounds, $38,500; approved April 
23d 

Greece, alterations to third floor of central 
school building, $1485; approved April 27th 

Merrick, repairs to roof and masonry of 
Merrick Grammar School, $4000; approved 
May 5th 

Brunswick, District 5, sanitary system for 
school building, $2250; approved May 6th 

The following preliminary drawings 
have been submitted: 

Irondequoit, District 4, emergency exits for 
school 

Tribes Hill, new grade school 

Cicero, District 3, alteration to heating 
system in school building 

ee 

After 37 years as principal of the 
Lansingburg High School and superin- 
tendent of the school system there, Neil 
K. White has retired. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Thomas O. Treharne, present 
principal of the same school. 








Research 





RURAL YOUTH NEEDS STUDIED 


Many questions regarding future meth- 
ods in rural schools were raised in the 
report, ““ Studies of Youth in New York’s 
Rural Schools,” made by Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant 
Research, State Education Department, 
in an address April 24th before the 
and Association 
Supervisory District, 


Commissioner for 


Teachers’ Conference 
Meeting, Second 
Nassau county, held at the Sewanhaka 
High School at Floral Park. The study 
covers pupils who were in the eighth 
grade in 7000 districts during the school 
year 1933-34, and their progress to the 
autumn of 1940. 

“ Out of this study,” said Doctor Mor- 
rison, “ some facts emerge with startling 
clarity, others are intriguing — tempting 
further investigation. All converge on 
the importance of the State’s obtaining 
more accurate understanding of its rural 
youth in order that educational programs 
may be developed and adapted to their 
varying abilities, interests and needs.” 


The report showed that 21 per cent 


of pupils in the common school districts 
left school on or before completing the 
eighth grade as compared with 11 per 
cent in districts maintaining high school 
Doctor Morrison explained 


departments. 
that this means that thousands of children 
missed the advantage of a high school 
education simply because they lived in 
districts without such schools. 

Normal age pupils and those slightly 
under age were found to do better work, 
be happier and be more socially acceptable 
than older pupils attending the same 


classes. Unusual home obligations for 
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the pupil had little to do with the pupils’ 
chances of remaining in school but they 
did go hand in hand with a larger per 
centage of failure in subjects. 
Physically handicapped children also suf 
those 


school 


fered in their work, compared to 
without handicaps. 

In 1940, attempts were made to locate 
approximately 13,000 of 
More than 4100 submitted usa 
ble replies, and this represented a pre- 


these young 


people. 


ponderance of those who had been gradu- 
ated from high school. 

As a result of this survey, Doctor Mor- 
rison asks the following questions: What 
had the school done to help pupils pre- 
pare for the duties of marriage and par- 
enthood? What factors contributed to 
the unemployment of more than one of 
every ten youths? Should the 
definitely guide youth to adjust to and 
profit from a variety of occupational ex- 
perience? Has the school given adequate 
attention to helping youth plan for con- 
tinued education after leaving full-time 
Should the school assume 


sch ( | 


day school? 
responsibility for the placement of youth 
in work or for cooperation with employ- 
ment agencies in such placement? 
Youth, Doctor Morrison reported, of- 
Many 


wished their school had given more spe- 


fered some hints as to answers. 


cific advice on planning further education, 
more specific training for a job, training 
on how to get a job and more specific 
advice on social living. 

Doctor Morrison stated that he hoped 
to find many of the answers to the ques- 
tions raised through this survey by means 
of the Five-Year Study. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CARE OF CHILDREN 


Federal funds the Lanham 
Act are available for day care facilities for 
children of mothers working in war pro- 


These funds are to sup- 


through 


duction areas. 
plement community resources and may be 
used for equipping, staffing and operating 
expenses which can not be met locally. 
Day care facilities, including nursery 
schools, day nurseries and out-of-school 
care for 5 to 16-year-old children may be 
maintained and under these 
funds when the need has been determined. 


To be eligible for federal funds, these 


operated 


projects can be established only in areas 
having war industries. They must also 
be sponsored either by the local board of 
education, in the case of projects operated 
within the school system or developed as 
educational projects, or by the local de- 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Child development, with special refer- 
ence to current problems, will be the 


major theme for the annual convention 
in New York City, September 23d—25th, 


of the State Association of District 
Superintendents of Schools, of 
Zena R. Travis of Roxbury is president. 
Mrs Amy Bull Crist, Orange county, is 
chairman of the program committee, of 
Eldred, 


3anker 


which 


which Frederick J. Lewis of 
Sullivan county, and Gilbert M. 
of New City, Rockland county, 
members. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 


are 


of Education-elect, will give the principal 
address at the annual banquet. 
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partment of public welfare, in the case of 
projects operated by a private social 
agency or a public welfare agency. 

An explanation of the method of mak- 
ing a survey and the necessary forms 
may be secured from the Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, State 
Education Department, or the Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

After the survey, the local committee 
and the local sponsors (the public wel- 
fare commissioner and/or the superin- 
tendent of schools) will make a plan to 
meet local needs and send this plan for 
review and recommendation to the State 
Committee on Child Care, Development 
and Protection, Ruth Andrus, chairman, 
State Education Department, Albany. 


INDIAN FLOWER DISPLAYS 


Unusual decorative efforts of the Indian 
schools on the Allegany Reservation drew 
the attention and comments of scores of 
tourists over the Memorial Day week-end. 
The Allegany Reservation’s schools are 
in unrationed gasoline territory and the 
flower displays attract visitors from all 
over the State. 

In each one-room reservation school, 
Principal Stanley W. Johnson of Sala- 
manca stressed the patriotic motif with 
flowers and paint. The Indian children 
planted red, white and blue flowers to 
form the Victory “ V” in the front of 
each school and stones were gathered and 


painted in attractive flag designs. 
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SUPPORT PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


The executive committee of the New 
York State Council of School Superin- 
tendents has indorsed the program of 
physical fitness now being undertaken by 
the Division of Physical Fitness of the 
State War Council through the local war 
Dr Clyde P. Wells, Batavia, 


president of the council, authorized the 


Councils. 


following statement : 

We have taken into consideration the present 
urgent need of a rigorous program of physical 
training, the cost of the entire program and 
problems of administration as related to avail- 
able facilities and personnel and financial re- 


sources both of the State and of the school dis 
tricts. We are in hearty accord with the desire 
to set up an adequate program to the end that 
our young men and young women will be physi 
cally fit for military duty as well as for civilian 
and industrial participation in the war effort. 

We appreciate that in this war effort con 
sideration must be given not only to older stu- 
dents in school but to out-of-school youth as 
well. We believe that the facilities in the 
schools should be made available to the out-of- 
school youth of military age and express our 
desire to cooperate in every way possible with 
local war councils in setting up a program for 
men of military age not yet in service, out-of- 
school youth, war-industry workers and other 
adults engaged in war effort. 





SCHOOL NURSES ATTEND CONFERENCES 


A series of 41 
called by the Bureau of School, Health 


regional conferences, 


Service for school nurse-teachers, has just 
A total 
these, 


attendance of 
713 is reported. Of 496 
school nurse-teachers; 155 public health 


been completed. 
were 


nurses doing school nursing work; 6 stu- 
dents of public health nursing obtaining 
field experience in school nursing ; 2 pro- 
fessors in colleges preparing school 
nurses, and 3 nurses in state teachers col- 
leges. The proportion of superintendents 
with 100 per cent attendance of their 
nurses was 225 out of 284, or 80 per cent. 
At nine meetings, Girl Scout executives 
stated the need for school nurses for camp 


positions during summer vacation. 


The following basic topics were dis- 
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cussed after consideration of certain 


regional problems : 

1 Analysis of health service program 
2 Résumé of various types of home nursing 
courses 

3 Nurses’ participation in state and local nutri- 
tion programs 

4 Methods for improving home visits 

5 Classification of problems relating to school 
nursing and attendance 

6 Analysis of untreated defects of high school 
pupils 

7 Demonstration of color perception and muscle 
imbalance tests 

8 More accurate compiling of annual reports 
9 Review of 15 department publications as they 
relate to school nursing 

10 Review of official publications of three other 
state departments relating to school nursing 
and of 20 other publications of value in school 


nursing 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR pepper LUNCHES 


The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Edu- 
and the American 
recognizing the in- 
lunches, 


Association 
Association, 
importance of 


cation 

Medical 
creasing 
offers the following recommendations con- 


school 


cerning lunchroom personnel and equip- 


ment: 


All persons employed in the lunchroom must 
- scrupulously clean in person and attire 
They should be required to submit to health 
examinations or procedures which the health 
or school authorities may see fit to require. 

2 The lunchroom and kitchen must be clean and 

as well equipped as it is possible to expect 
under the existing circumstances in the par- 
ticular school, bearing in mind the fact that 
many schools which are poorly equipped are 
in very special need of school lunches from the 
Lang of nutrition and education. 

There must be present and in constant use 
no following equipment: a stove of such 
capacity as will furnish abundant heat for 
cooking and for heating large amounts of 
water; a place to wash dishes where they may 
be scalded with water over 170° F. and allowed 
to dry; a supply of dishes and utensils sufficient 
to mdi good practice in the handling of 
food; a clean, tight cupboard for the storage 
of dishes and utensils used in cooking ; a supply 
of kitchen linen or its paper substitute great 
enough to permit sanitary handling of the 
food, and an icebox or refrigerator, if such is 
at all possible. 

4 Food low in price is permissible, but it must 
not be fermented, decomposed, frostbitten, un- 
clean or of unsanitary quality. 

Milk should be pasteurized. If unpasteurized, 
it should be boiled on the premises. If pow- 
dered milk is used, it must be mixed with safe 
water within an hour or two of the time it is 
to be used. 

The housekeeping of the lunchroom and the 
“kitchen must be above criticism. Particular 
attention should be given to the exclusion of 
flies, rats, mice, roaches and other vermin. 
Containers which are vermin-proof must be 
provided when it is impossible to eradicate 
Bg nuisances. 

The personnel and equipment must be under 
“the daily supervision of some responsible per- 
son trained for such work — school physician 
or school nurse, principal or home economics 
teacher — who will have authority to order 
the abatement of a condition which may be 
dangerous. This responsible person shali de- 
cide whether a lunchroom worker is or is not 
fit to work on any given day. He shall take 
into consideration the following points and such 
others as seem pertinent or necessary to insure 
safety to the persons eating the school lunch: 
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1 Is the individual clean in person and cloth- 
yo ? 

b Is there suspicion that the worker is suffer- 
ing from some communicable disease? If 
so, he should be examined by a physician or 
health officer who, in turn, should inform 
the administrative head of the school regard- 
ing the possible transmission of the disease. 
He should not be permitted to return to 
work after sickness or absence of unde- 
termined cause until seen by a physician. 

there any infectious disease, such as 

in the home of the worker? 
skin disease or discharging 


c Is 

scarlet fever, 

d Is there any 

wound ? 

The close cooperation of lunchroom directors, 
principals and school phy sicians, or health 
officers, is required if school eating places are 
to be safe. These individuals working together 
can see that sanitary precautions are taken and 
thus prevent the spread of disease through 


foods. 
—_O-—— 


SCHOOL LUNCH SURVEY 


School 
received a communication from Commis- 
Cole con- 


administrators have recently 
sioner of Education Ernest E. 
cerning an important study which is to 
be made of school lunch activities in the 
the Nation. The Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 
quested the cooperation of state depart- 
this 


schools of 
has re- 


ments of education in conducting 
survey. 

To obtain the essential 
study of school lunch programs, 
Cole has sent individual report forms to 
administrators in order that a 


be obtained from each ele- 


for this 
Doctor 


data 


school 
record may 
mentary and secondary school in the cities, 
villages and rural communities of the 
State. 

The summary of such a study for the 
entire Nation should provide useful in- 
formation on this important aspect of 
nutrition as it affects the health of school 
children. The New York State summary 
will furnish an excellent basis for deter- 


mining outstanding needs and next steps. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





ALFRED INSTITUTE OFFERS WARTIME PROGRAM 


Director Paul B. Orvis and his staff at 
the State Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute at Alfred have been quick to 
recognize the changing demand for edu- 
cational services during the war. In the 
summer of 1940 this institute was one of 
the first to establish emergency defense 
training. Courses in radio, power ma- 
chinery, welding, drafting, electrical con- 
struction, precision measurement and 
foremanship training were quickly estab- 
lished. From September 1940 to Sep- 
tember 1942, 1984 regular and _ special 
students were trained in special courses 
ranging from 13 weeks to two years in 
length. 

Equally important to the prosecution 
of war has been food production. The 
student needed on the home farm during 
the growing season has received special 
and intensive training during the winter, 
thus enabling him to remain at home for 
the maximum number of weeks to assist 
in crop and animal production. The 


weekly and daily schedules of the agri 
cultural group have been intensified with 
classes beginning at 8 a. m. and closing 
at 5 p. m. for six days each week. Vaca- 
tion periods at the holiday seasons have 
been virtually eliminated by a concurrent 
decision on the part of the faculty and 
the student body. Graduation took place 
on April 2d, nearly eight weeks in ad- 
vance of the regular commencement 
period. It is expected that courses will 
open again on October 5th, thus giving 
the students a full month’s additional 
work on farms. 

The wartime training program at the 
institute, including many branches of 
service at the technical level of instruc- 
tion, has enabled the staff to reach increas- 
ingly large numbers of young people 
desiring specialized training. Additional 
equipment purchased from federal funds 
and the employment of additional per- 
sonnel have contributed substantially to 
the enlarged educational program. 


SCHOOLS AID FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


of the day concerns the ultimate advan- 


In many ways our schools are making 
valuable contributions to the national food 
for freedom program as a phase of our 
all-out war effort, Dr Arthur K. Getman, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, declared. ‘“ As in World War I, 
food is destined to play a highly signifi- 
cant role in the final test of strength and 
endurance,” he said. ‘ World food 
shortages are already beginning to ap- 
pear. One of the great military questions 
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tage of the food supply in 1942 and 
especially in 1943.” 

He continued: 

The great challenge to America during the 
present season is to mobilize every possible 
resource of production especially for meat, dairy 
and poultry products, fruit and vegetables and 
fats and oils. We shall need unprecedented 
volumes of these products for victory and for 
providing stock piles during the peace effort. 
It should be remembered that inadequate food 
supplies resulting in malnutrition and fatigue 
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were a major cause of the defeat of the gallant 
troups at Bataan and Corregidor. School gar- 
dens, student help in planting and harvesting, 
farm cadet victory service by pupils during 
vacation months, the repair of farm machinery 
and power equipment and the increase of food 
production by all students of vocational agri- 
culture are making valuable contributions in 
food production by our public schools. 

Victory gardens. There is widespread inter- 
est throughout the State in school and commun- 
ity gardening, both for food production and 
for beautification. The State Victory Garden 
Council has provided for county councils with 
a county club agent serving as coordinator. 
School officials are cooperating with these coun- 
cils in planning and maintaining victory gardens 
by pupils in a large number of districts through- 
out the State. Subject matter bulletins, victory 
garden leaflets and local plans may be secured 
from county club agents. Every effort is being 
made to keep the garden movement sane and 
to make the best possible use of good land, seed 
and human labor. 

The plan approved 
for the 


Planting and harvesting. 
by the Board of Regents release of 
pupils 14 years of age or over from school 
for planting and harvest work on farms has 
met with the hearty approval of farm organi- 
zations and individual farmers. The labor of 
these young people when properly safeguarded 
can be of enormous value in food production. 
During last fall, more than 19,000 pupils were 
released from school for harvest work. 
At the 


committee of the 


urgent 
State 


Farm cadet victory service. 


request of the farm 


cooperative relationships have 
been established between the State 
Department, the United States 
Service and the Extension Service to encourage 
pupils to volunteer for farm work during the 


War Council, 
Education 
Employment 


summer vacation. There has been widespread 


interest in the enrolment of pupils in local 
schools on forms provided through the Edu- 
cation Department. At present 50,000 enrolment 
forms are in the hands of school officials. 

The shop facili- 


departments of 


Repairing farm machinery. 
ties in the 325 high school 
agriculture have been made available to farm- 
ers, young men out of school on farms and to 
regular students for instruction and for repair 
service to automotive equipment and farm ma- 
This 
farmers in meeting the shortage of new equip- 
ment and the difficulties of securing new parts. 
When scarce it the utmost im- 
portance to use power machinery as efficiently 
Since February Ist approximately 


chinery. program is intended to assist 


labor is is of 
as possible. 
5000 pieces of machinery and equipment have 
been repaired each month in the school shops. 
Meeting food quotas. In accordance with the 
plans outlined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
farmers in each state have been requested to 
meet certain minimum food quotas during the 
current season. The 16,000 full-time and part- 
time students of vocational agriculture in their 
local farm production programs have increased 
their plantings and livestock and poultry enter- 
prises in amounts so as to do their share in 
meeting state quotas. These youth are using 
the best known practices of management and 
labor-saving devices that are available. 


PLACEMENTS IN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


An additional 1487 have been placed in 


The aircraft industry has taken 13,440 
persons who have received training in the 
vocational New York State 
since January 1, 1941, according to a re- 
port dated April 1, 1942, made by Michael 
F. Steffen, aviation consultant, to Oakley 
Furney, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial 

State Educa- 


schools of 


and Technical Education, 


tion Department. 


June 1942 


industries allied to the aircraft plants and 
1167 have taken other war industry jobs 
in the same period, the report shows. Out 
of 34,009 enrollees for the period, 10,141 
dropped out of the courses, but it is 
believed that at least 4000 of these were 


hired by aircraft plants. 
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Women’s All-Night Defense Training Class at Edison Technical High School, Rochester 


SCHOOLS TRAIN WOMEN FOR INDUSTRY 


Rapid strides are being taken in in- 
creasing the numbers of women to be 
trained for war industries. Dr Lewis A. 
Wilson, Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
reported that the goal 
State is 40,000 trained 
This 
activity follows an urgent request of the 
War Production Board for the training 


cation, recently 
for New York 
women by the the 


end of year. 


of women, Blanche Nechanicky, super- 
visor of industrial education in the Bureau 
of Industrial and Technical Education, 
reported. 


Miss Nechanicky also revealed that the 


response of employers who have hired 


women trained in the State’s schools is 
good. They find that women are very 
conscientious and often quicker than men 
in certain operations. 

During April there were 3000 women 
in training in 34 communities and they 
The 


largest enrolments are in training for 


were taking 26 different courses. 


light assembly work, machine tool opera- 
tion (machine shopwork) and inspection. 


June 1942 


Principal activity so far in the training 
suffalo, 


Syracuse, Pearl River, Long Island and 


of women has been in Rochester, 
Elmira. In most of these places separate 
courses for women have been set up, but 
in the numerous other smaller communi- 
ties the classes are often for both men 


and Rochester has instituted 


24-he ur 


women. 


training for women in two 


schools. Buffalo, which has expanded the 
courses for women to include all the lines 
for which men have been trained in the 
past, also has night training sessions 
Syracuse is launching a huge program for 
training women because of the large ex- 
pansion of industrial plants there. Open- 
ings for 20,000 women are expected. 

In the aircraft field, women are learning 
fabrication, riveting, assembly and inspec- 
women are 


Much 
work in the field of aviation is being done 


tion. In other localities, 


trained to work on radio devices. 


by women at Lynbrook, Long Island. 

Thus the State is speeding the prepara- 
tion of women to take the places of men 
called to the colors. 





TIME TO BEGIN FARMING, SAYS GETMAN 


The present is a good time for a young 
man who is interested in agriculture to 
get established in farming, declared Dr 
Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Bureau, in a recent 
radio address to the Future Farmers of 
the State. Continuing, he declared: 
start farming 
outlook is 
demand for 
Also, 


tenants 


Each about to 
should 


unusually favorable. 


young 
recognize that 


person 
the 
There is a 


present 


hired on farms at good 


favorable opportunities 


men wages. 


exist for on 


good farms. Superior farms are still cheap; 
however, they may cost more if prices continue 
upward is important in 
purchasing a farm to consider the price asked 
in view of the probable future trend in prices. 


for some years. It 


While considering prices, wages and returns 
in farming a young man ought to think about 
the influence of the war in bringing about vio- 
lent changes in prices. These changes represent 
a critical item affecting the success or failure 
of young farmers. It requires most people a 
lifetime to pay for a good farm; therefore, the 
movement of prices for the which lie 
ahead are likely to play an important part in 


years 


the success of an operator. 


When prices are rising, farm profits also 


rise. When prices fall, however, it is vei 
difficult to meet production costs and especial 
hard to The f 
products move up and down faster and ove 
the things 
Farmers usually sell at wholesa! 


pay debts. prices of far: 


a wider than 
farmers buy. 
and buy most of their things at retail. T! 
great farm depression beginning about 1930 was 
due mostly to the fact that the prices the farn 


range prices of 


ers received and the necessary costs of opera 
tion were out of balance. When farmers hav: 
heavy debits price changes are very critical 
Since World War II began the prices of farn 
products in New York moved 
slightly more than the first two years of World 
War I. As a result, a reasonably fair equality 
in farm prices has now been reached. It will 
be clear that have outlined 
point to the present as a reasonably good time 
start in the 


have upward 


such factors as I 


for a young man to farming 
business. 

Many farm youths have believed it to their 
advantage to enter a defense industry to take 
advantage of their mechanical skills in getting 
high wages. These young men who like work- 
ing in the open country ought to save every 
possible nickel above frugal living expenses in 
order to purchase land, livestock and equipment 
at some later date, when industrial employment 


will not be so active. 





SCHOOLS REPAIR 


Since February Ist approximately 
13,500 pieces of automotive equipment, 
farm and field machinery and tools have 
been repaired in the shops in high school 
departments of agriculture. This service 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
State’s food production program in off- 
setting the scarcity of new farm equip- 
ment and meeting the difficulty of secur- 
ing repair parts. 

The statewide repair service represents 
a combined program for the out-of-school 


young men sponsored by the defense 
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FARM MACHINERY 


training program for the Nation as a 
whole and the regular instruction in farm 
offered 


Three major types of equipment servicing 


mechanics in vocational shops. 
have been conducted: automobile, tractor 
and truck repairing, metal work, includ- 
ing the repair of all types of farm equip- 
ment, and electrical work, including the 
wiring and installation of electrical equip- 
ment and the repairing and servicing of 
motors. 

In periods of acute farm labor shortage 


it is regarded as highly important for 
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farm operators to keep power equipment 
and field machinery in the best possible 
working order, to conserve man power in 
crop and animal production. Instruction 
in the operation, care and repair of such 
equipment, therefore, is viewed as serving 
a vital function during the present pro- 
duction season. 

A typical repair shop is found at 
the Wes: 


since October 15th regular courses have 


Leyden Central School, where 


been maintained for 27 farm youths for 
15 hours each week with emphasis on 
electrical installation repair and automo- 
Local craftsmen with 


bile mechanics. 


WORKSHOPS FOR HOME 


Since the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education anticipates a rapid increase in 
the development of adult education in 
homemaking through the public schools, 
the summer sessions in colleges and uni- 
versities in New York State this year are 
offering special help to home economics 
teachers who will be employed by their 
boards of education to teach classes of 
adults and to share in community projects. 
The pre-employment training of home 
economics teachers has not in the past 
included working with family groups and 
teaching of Therefore 


this special assistance is offered. 


classes adults. 


full 


time of the student are being offered in 


Two weeks’ courses taking the 
adult homemaking education at Cornell, 
Syracuse and New York universities and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


These courses will be organized to meet 


the needs of home _ economics 


teachers for giving assistance to homes 
The Bureau of 


special 


affected by the war. 


June 1942 


long experience in electrical and automo- 
bile trades were employed as instructors 
under the general supervision of the local 
teacher of agriculture. The regular at- 
tendance of the out-of-school youth at 
these courses was hailed as an excellent 
index of their interest in and their ability 
to profit by the training. Local farmers 
were high in their praise of the year’s 
work. The new farm shop constructed as 
a portion of a cooperative National Youth 
Administration construction project for 
the West Leyden Central School provided 
for this wartime 


excellent facilities 


training. 


ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Home Economics Education suggests that 
school administrators encourage the home 
economics teachers employed to teach 
adults this summer to attend one of these 
courses. 

Six weeks’ summer session courses in 
adult homemaking education and com- 
munity planning are offered at Cornell 
Syracuse universities. Since the 
of 
teachers now include the teaching of adult 
Home 


that 


and 


programs most home economics 


classes the Bureau of Economics 


Education recommends teachers 
register in these special courses to assist 
them in making as vital a contribution as 
possible to the adjustment of family life 
to the war. 

In addition, there will be offered special 
curriculum workshops on a two and six 
this For New 
teachers 


weeks’ basis summer. 
York State 


these same four universities are offering 


home economics 


a two weeks’ curriculum workshop in 
which the teacher will devote her entire 
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time to work on materials she has been 
developing individually or in her county 
study group. Much material 
has been collected by teachers and some 
progress has been made in developing 
units of work with which teachers would 
With the adjust- 
programs 


excellent 


like to continue study. 
necessary in 
because of the war 
workshops are expected to prove exceed- 


ments school 


these curriculum 
ingly helpful. 

Six weeks’ curriculum workshops will 
be offered at Cornell and Syracuse uni- 
versities and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Those teachers who can 
spend six weeks at summer school are 
encouraged to register in these workshops 
because of the vital contribution this work 
will make to their understanding of the 
fast-changing school curriculum and the 
increasingly important place that home 
economics education is taking in this 
development. 

The war situation is motivating the 


relationships between tl! 
organizations a 


cooperative 
many community 
agencies already working to give a 
sistance to homes. In some localiti 
plans for community programs for hot 
life education are bei 
developed. At Cornell, New York a: 
Syracuse universities a six weeks’ sumny 


and family 


session course is being offered on com 
munity programs for homemaking edu 
cation. All home economics teachers in 
communities where these committees ar: 
already organized and working and wher: 
there is indication that such a project may 
soon develop, are encouraged to register 
in one of these courses. 

In addition to the courses planned to 
meet these newer trends, the summer 
session programs of these colleges and 
universities are teachers 
unusual opportunities 


phases of home economics. 


offering to 
for help in all 
Teachers are 
urged to send for the catalogs to study 
the offerings in relation to their work. 





NYACK PLACEMENTS 


An almost uninterrupted increase in 
the numbers of placements made for 
trainees of the Nyack Vocational School 
has been reported to the State Education 
Department. To May 7, 1942, since 
December 1940, 457 workers have found 
employment after training in this institu- 
tion. 

Starting with one placement in Decem- 
ber 1940, the figures rose gradually but 
fairly consistently to 82 in April 1942. 
In the eight days to the time of the re- 
port, May 7th, 33 more were added to 
the successful list. Placements in April 
were divided as follows: welding, 35; 
marine sheet metal work, 13, and aircraft 
sheet metal work, 34. 
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NEW SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 


The new Machine and Metal Trades 
High School will be open for admission 
New York City 


boroughs beginning next September. The 


of pupils from all 
school is located on First avenue between 
96th and 97th streets in Manhattan. It 
will offer the following courses to pupils 
who have completed the work of the 
ninth year in junior high school or the 
first year in an academic high school or 
a vocational high school: machine shop, 


sheet metal, welding, patternmaking, 


foundry, heat treatment and mechanical 
The principal is Dr Charles 


drafting. 


Harper. 
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FUTURE FARMERS COLLECT SCRAP METAL 


The New York State Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America through its 
membership of more than 10,000 farm 
youths has been quick to respond to the 
call for assistance on the part of the 
Salvage Section of the United States War 
Production Board to aid in the statewide 
program for salvaging scrap metal. Local 
chapters of the organization are consti- 
tuting themselves as special committees 
to make inquiry throughout their com- 
munities concerning the availability of all 
types of scrap metal especially on farms 
and to collect Metal of 
discarded farm machinery of all types is 
exceptionally valuable for the war pro- 
The young men have 


such material. 


duction program. 
been cautioned, however, to be careful 
not to use for scrap purposes machinery 
parts that have any value whatever in 
reconditioning present 


repairing and 


machinery. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
of the State Education Department in co- 
operating with the young persons and 
with governmental and private agencies 
has made certain specific recommenda- 
tions. Local chapter advisers are asked 
to confer at once with the chairman of 
each county salvage committee in order 
to take advantage of specific arrangements 
for each county program. The young men 
are then asked to secure information re- 
garding the availability of the metal with 
particular reference to location and quan- 
tity. The nearest manager of a McCor- 
mick-Deering Company has volunteered 
to use his truck in assembling the scrap 
metal. Posters have been provided for 
each local chapter by the International 
Harvester Company with supplemental 
attachments prepared by the Department 
emphasizing the responsibility of Future 


Farmers. 





DOCTOR COLE RECEIVES MEMORIAL 


schools into teachers colleges have made for 


Expressions of appreciation to Com- 
missioner of Cole 
were given at a celebration dinner of the 
Council of Presidents of State Teachers 
Colleges in Albany early last month. The 
engrossed memorial presented to Doctor 


Education Ernest E. 


Cole reads as follows: 

The Council of Presidents of State Teachers 
Colleges at its celebration dinner held in Sayles 
Hall, Albany, New York, on May 6, 1942, 
hereby expresses its sincere appreciation to 

The Honorable Ernest E. Cole 
for his educational leadership and statesman- 
ship as Senator, Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner. His long 
deavors for state aid to education, teachers’ sal- 
aries, teachers’ pensions, teachers’ qualifications 
and for the improvement of teacher selection 
and preparation by the conversion of the normal 


and ceaseless en- 
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him an enviable place in the history of educa- 
tion in the State of New York. His friendly 
counsel and devoted loyalty to the cause of 
teacher training have won for him the lifelong 
honor and respect of all who have been privi- 
leged to know him. 


HERMANN COOPER 

Joun M. SAYLEs 

Harry W. RocKWELL 

E. C. HarTWELi 

Harry De Witt De Groat 
Les.ie R. Grecory 

James B. WELLES 
LAWRENCE H. VAN DEN BERG 
Cuartes W. Hunt 

RaLtpH W. SwWETMAN 
CuHarces C. Ward 
CLARENCE O. LEHMAN 
Epwarp S. Mooney 
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STATE ORGANIZES YOUTH SERVICE COUNCILS 


A statewide program for establishing 
Youth Service Councils has _ been 
launched by the New York State War 
Council and the State Education Depart- 
councils, composed of 


ment. These 


young adults, 16 to 25 years old, will 


represent the various youth groups in the 
The movement is designed 
older 


community. 
to broaden 
youth in the community’s war and civic 


the participation of 


activities. 

The Youth Service Council movement 
grew out of the work carried on during 
1941 by the Regents Committee on Civic 
Education for Out-of-School Youth. This 
committee, of which Dr Howard W. 
Pillsbury, superintendent of Schenectady 
schools, is chairman, continues to func- 
tion in an advisory capacity under the 
name of the State Youth Service Council. 

A jointly prepared bulletin entitled 
Youth Service Councils describes in de- 
tail the technics of organization and out- 
lines a broad program of youth activity. 
The bulletin has been sent to superintend- 
ents of schools, presidents of boards of 
education, chairmen of local war councils 
and chairmen of “ community service sec- 
tions”’ of local war councils throughout 
the State. It was suggested that the local 
public schools and the War Council take 
the first steps in getting a Youth Service 
Council organized in each community. 

Prefacing the bulletin are appeals by 
Lieutenant Governor Charles Poletti as 
State Defense Coordinator, and Dr Lewis 


A. Wilson, 


Education, in which they urge local de- 


Deputy Commissioner of 


fense councils, youth serving agencies and 
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other civic organizations to cooperate in 
the development of this project. 

The four-fold purpose of the Youth 
Service Councils, according to Doctor 
Wilson is: 

To coordinate, promote and extend the com 
munity war activities of youth. To stimulate 
much broader participation in these activities. 

To promote, enrich and supplement all youth 
programs of the community to the end that 
through broadened participation a more ade- 
quate understanding of public issues may result. 

To give youth an opportunity to plan and 
execute their own community activities, not 
only to improve their general welfare and that 
of their communities, but also to increase their 
active enthusiastic participation in democratic 
processes and in the defense of democracy. 

To stimulate in youth the wise use of com- 
munity facilities for vocational training and 
employment. 

The youth service enterprise is part of 
the State Education Department’s Civil- 
ian Defense Training Unit of which Dr 


A. B. Meredith is coordinator. 


GETMAN SPEAKS 


Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, deliv- 
ered addresses at the 
following institutions: New York State 
Institute of Agriculture on Long Island 
at Farmingdale, New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Can- 
Trott Vocational High School at 
Niagara Falls, Newark Valley High 
School, Unadilla High School and the 
agricultural college of Ohio State Uni- 


commencement 


ton, 


versity at Columbus, Ohio. 
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Examinations and Testing 





SCHOLARSHIP REGULATIONS CHANGED 


Changes have been made in the law 
concerning the payment of state scholar- 
ships to permit winners to attend colleges 
giving accelerated programs. Thus grad- 
uates of secondary schools who will hold 
such scholarships may enter college this 
the benefits of the 

Funds have been 


and receive 
scholarships at 


meet the increased demand, 


month 
once. 
provided to 
since in the affected cases the demand will 
be for three payments a year rather than 
two, due to the effect of the war on 
college programs. 

This change applies only to Univer- 
sity scholarships. Winners of War 
Orphan scholarships will not be able to 
use such scholarships for attendance at 


summer sessions. 


The following procedure will apply in 
meeting the requirements of the acceler- 
ated program involving funds paid on 
University scholarships : 

Under an approved accelerated program, a 
University scholarship may also be used in a 
college which in addition to the two regular 
terms (or semesters) offers also an approved 
summer term, requiring at least 15 recitation 
hours a week for not less than 12 weeks during 
such summer term. During the immediate emer- 
gency the Commissioner of Education may, on 
proper application by the college, approve the 
work compassed by two summer sessions of not 
less than six weeks each as equivalent to “an 
approved summer term” as defined above. 
Under the latter plan no claims for scholarship 
until the 
term. <A 


payments may be presented second 


session of such approved summer 


credit hour is defined as 15 hours of classroom 
instruction including the examination. 


READING PROGRESS TESTS AVAILABLE 


tests may be used to provide data for a 


Form B of the Reading Progress Test 
for Grades 7 through 12 has been made 
available for distribution in quantity to 
city, village and district superintendents 
and principals of secondary schools, Dr 
Harold G. Thompson, Director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing, 
State Department, an- 
nounced. 

The test now being made available, 
like Form A previously announced, is 
offered primarily for use in a program of 
reading improvement such as is described 
in the Department bulletin, Reading in 
School Program. The 


Education has 


the Secondary 
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cumulative record of a pupil’s reading 
progress which may be combined with 
the results of the elementary school test 
to show his progress from grade 4 
through grade 12. 

Doctor Thompson points out that the 
use of the test is entirely optional but 
that it is hoped schools will take advan- 
tage of this testing service. Form B is 
being sold in packages containing 25 test 
150 
answer sheets, two scoring keys and five 


The is $l a 


booklets, a manual of instructions, 


class record sheets. cost 


package, postpaid. 
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SCARCITY PROBLEMS IN WARTIME' 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

How may libraries obtain supplies and equip- 
ment? Purchases may be made (1) without 
preference ratings where unrestricted supplies 
are available; (2) with automatic preference 
ratings (priorities) for certain classes of items, 
and (3) by making application to the War 
Production Board for a preference rating on 
forms provided for that purpose. Every effort 
should be made to obtain items from dealers 
without using a preference rating. 

What automatic preference ratings (priori- 
ties) are available to libraries? Preference 
Rating Order P-100 of the War Production 
Board allows educational govern- 
mental units and other specified agencies to 
apply a preference rating of A-10 on supplies 
used for repairs, operation and maintenance by 
indorsing a statement on the purchase order to 
the supplier. This does not cover new equip- 
ment which is classified as an asset. No appli- 
cation to Washington is required for permission 
to use Order P-100. Merely obtain a copy of 
the order and follow instructions carefully. 

When must libraries make application for a 
specific preference rating? War Production 
Board Form PD-1A is used to apply for a 
preference rating to obtain any materials which 
can not be procured without a rating or by the 
use of a rating already available (for example, 
A-10). Only items of one class and for one 
use should be included on the same application. 


institutions, 


Where can libraries obtain official informa- 
tion concerning scarcities, priorities, rationing 
etc? Information and copies of forms or 
orders can be obtained from the director of 
industry operations, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. Forms are also available 
from the W. P. B. Priorities Field Service 
offices located in the principal cities. Inquiries 
concerning tire rationing should be made 
through the local rationing board and truck ra- 
tioning through the local Office of Defense 
Transportation headquarters. 


1 For complete article read A. L. A. Bulletin 
May 1, 1942, p. 315-19. 
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BOOKS AND PAPER 

What limitations on book production may be 
expected? There does not seem to be any 
critical shortage of paper for books and pamph- 
lets at the present time and no such shortage 
is immediately anticipated. 

What will probably be the situation in future 
months regarding the availability of paper sup- 
plies and products? Most paper products are 
still available and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of rationing. Some types of paper are 
difficult to obtain, however, and in many cases 
quality is going down, especially color. Rag 
and sulphite bond are getting somewhat scarce 
and will continue so. Carbon paper is becoming 
easier to obtain although lighter weights are 
not plentiful. 

Manila paper for envelops, folders and book 
pockets is available without difficulty but dupli- 
cating stock (mimeograph and hectograph) is 
Ruled papers 
Catalog cards 


in a somewhat critical situation. 
are hard to get in some areas. 
should be easily available although 50 per cent 
rag specification may be more readily obtained 
than 100 per cent rag content cards. 


BINDING SUPPLIES 

Is there an adequate supply of book cloths 
and buckram? In general, libraries and bind- 
ers are finding it possible to obtain supplies 
without difficulty. There are no priorities on 
buckram at present but all duck is restricted to 
supplying contracts for the armed 
Consequently buckram is difficult to obtain and 
will become more so. 

Are other binding supplies available? Parts 
and supplies for binding operations are gener- 
ally available on the A-10 rating to which 
libraries and binders are entitled under Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-100. Many metal sup- 
plies are scarce, however, and libraries may not 
be able to obtain them except by making a 
Linen 


services. 


specific application on Form PD-1A. 
thread is almost unavailable and cotton should 
be substituted. Tarboard is not too difficult to 
obtain and is becoming increasingly available. 
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Can metal binding equipment be obtained? 
Backers, presses, cutters and similar pieces of 
bindery equipment are capital items and are not 
available under blanket preference ratings (for 
example, A-10). They must be obtained by 
means of Form PD-1A and may not be availa- 
ble even then. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

What restrictions limit the purchase of office 
equipment? Durable office equipment may not 
be ordered with preference ratings assigned 
under the general maintenance, repairs and op- 
erating supplies order, P-100. Therefore, an 
A-10 rating will not cover the purchase of type- 
writers, duplicating machines, adding machines, 
desks, filing cabinets and similar items. Wooden 
products can probably be obtained by applying 
on Form PD-1A but the manufacturing of 
most metal office equipment has been curtailed 
drastically. 

Typewriters are rationed and a rationing 
program is being worked out for other items. 
It is not expected that new typewriters will be 
available in the near future for civilian pur- 
poses because of the Government’s military 
requirements and because of the conversion of 
the typewriter industry to war production. 

What are the probabilities of securing in 
future months mechanical and electrical appli- 
ances made of metal? There is almost no 
chance that such equipment will be available 
when retailers’ present stocks are exhausted. 
Some items may be frozen by subsequent orders 
and be subject to rationing procedures. Pencil 
sharpeners may be made available by special 
ruling because of the scarcity of knives. 

TIRES AND TRUCKS 

Is it possible for libraries to secure new tires 
or retreaded tires for official library cars and 
trucks, including bookmobiles? Libraries are 
not eligible to secure new tires but they may 
find it possible to obtain retreaded or recapped 
tires if the local quota permits. A letter from 
the Office of Price Administration (A. L. A. 
Bulletin, 36:295, April 1942) refers librarians 
to their local rationing boards for determination 
in each individual case. This has the effect of 
including libraries in List B of those eligible 
to apply for certificates for retreaded or re- 
capped tires. List B truck-tire certificates will 
be issued only during the last several days of 
each month and then only if any retreads are 
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left over after the demands of List A truck 
eligibles have been satisfied. 

Will libraries be able to obtain trucks and 
bookmobiles? The War Production Board and 
the Office of Defense Transportation jointly 
administer a truck rationing program to con- 
trol the very limited supply of trucks and truck 
Application must be made on a 
PD-310 order which may be secured from any 
automotive dealer. It then must be filed with 
the local Office of Transportation 
nearest 


trailers. 


Defense 


located in the Interstate Commerce 


Commission field office. 
CONSTRUCTION 
What restrictions will apply to repairing li- 
brary buildings? The Government is encourag- 


ing building custodians to make necessary 
repairs, provided no critical materials are used. 


Ex- 


tensive repairs will require application for a 


Only urgent needs should be considered. 


project preference rating on Form PD-200. 

Under what circumstances will libraries be 
able to remodel and enlarge present buildings 
or construct units? Library construction 
and modernization under existing war condi- 
tions will be limited to the most urgent needs 


will not be obtained 


new 


and project priorities 
easily. Under recent 
nonessential construction is prohibited even if 
materials and labor can be obtained. Applica- 
tions for construction must be filed on 
PD-200 with the field office of Federal Housing 


over the 


conservation orders all 


Form 


having jurisdiction 


proposed building site. 


Administration 


PURCHASING AND CONSTRUCTION 

Under what 
stock up on supplies needed for future use? In 
nearly all cases stores of supplies should be 
maintained only to meet current needs. Over- 
stocking is hoarding and is unpatriotic. The 


one case where hoarding is actually encouraged 


circumstances should libraries 


is in ordering coal. Libraries everywhere are 
urged to store as much coal as space permits 
since transportation facilities next winter will 
be loaded to capacity hauling war shipments. 
If coal is not received this summer it may not 
be available at all. 

EpITOR’s NOTE. /t is advisable, even in view 
of the foregoing, to consult with local priorities 
officials before ordering any materials on the 
critical lists. Rulings change frequently on 
these. 
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NEW W.P.A. WAR SERVICE UNIT 


The W. P. A. Library Project has now 
changed its status to a War Service Unit. 
The work at preparation centers will con- 


tinue but individual libraries requesting 
future W. P. A. help should set up their 
projects for war service. 


The following list may act as a guide: 
Books for armed forces 
Receive, store, sort, repair, process, pack 
and ship some 500,000 books collected in the 
Victory Book and N. Y. L. A. Books for 
Soldiers drives. 
Army camp and post libraries 
Cooperate with Army camp libraries, Army 
hospitals and the proper military authorities 
in all operations necessary to build up and 
maintain these libraries and to increase them. 
In particular supply aid in cataloging, order- 
ing, listing and circulation records, and in 
organizing branch libraries and book collec- 
tions throughout the camp. 


War Information Centers 

Assist libraries or defense councils and co- 
operating agencies to operate war informa- 
tion centers for the councils, affiliated agen- 
cies and the general public; make available 
the latest facts, reports, directories, regula- 
tions, instructions for public use and _ tech- 
nical information for defense agencies, war 
industries, students and the armed forces; 
serve also as registration and check-in sta- 
tions for volunteer defense activities. Par- 
ticularly to aid public libraries which have 
been designated officially as War Information 
Centers in filing, analyzing, indexing official 
and nonofficial documents and compiling 


information therefrom. 


‘iwilian morale 

Aid libraries in promoting civilian under- 
standing of the necessity for and participa- 
tion in defense activities, to develop and 
strengthen morale, and to promote national 
unity by the dissemination of authentic 
information and sound teaching in the fields 
of government, history and_ international 
relations, the presentation of valid interpre- 
tations of current events and problems, and 
the stimulation of postwar planning by 
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providing literature of factual informatio: 
sound ideas and rational proposals. The ai 
will be chiefly in collecting, arranging and 
listing appropriate materials including officia 
reports, documents, pamphlets, clippings 
magazines and aid in preparing selecte: 
lists for various groups, organizations and 
individuals. 


Defense adult education program of Stat 


Education Department 

Assist public libraries in implementing this 
program to develop more effective citizen 
cooperation and a better understanding of the 
war effort and the necessity for postwar 
planning by preparing lists, providing books, 
pamphlets, visual aids and other printed 
materials and in contacting agencies and 
groups to insure the maximum usefulness of 
these materials. 


‘ational citizenship war education program 


Assist libraries working with agencies 
cooperating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice by providing and making 
more accessible books and other materials 
of aid to aliens learning English and in 
gaining a true insight to American history, 
growth and development and the American 
viewpoint on current problems. 


Emergency war service to overcrowded defense 


industrial areas 

Help librarians or provide directly in addi- 
tion to materials on above subjects, recrea- 
tional reading for men, women and especially 
children in these areas to help relieve the 
continuous and undermining strain of war in 
communities unprepared to offer normal 


facilities to swollen population. 


War information for rural areas without public 


access to reading materials 

Provide the aforementioned services as the 
only public means for rural people to have 
the same advantages as urban people, in 
securing information related to defense 
activities, printed materials on current events, 
wartime problems and postwar planning. Aid 
in extending the coverage of libraries by es- 
tablishing rural stations and delivery service. 
Operate a delivery service by truck or bicycle 


to remote borrowers. 
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N. Y.L.A. CONFERENCE PLANS AWARDS 


Every librarian in the State has an 
opportunity to earn an award which will 
help to defray the expenses of a week at 
Rochester for the conference of the New 
York Library Association, August 31st 
September 5th. Five awards of $40 each 
will be made. 

The subject for this year’s award is: 
‘ Libraries and the War.” 

The following subtitles are suggested 
as lines along which the subject may be 
developed : 

1 Our library’s part in civilian defense 

2 Books and pamphlets to help win the 

war (Give reasons for choices) 
Our library’s program for meeting 
the needs of national defense 

4 Our library as a war information 

center 
Careful budgeting and buying pro- 


cedures for wartime library needs 
6 Our library practises democracy 
7 A plan for redirecting the library in 
war 
the 
Ruth 


Librarians who are interested in 


contest for awards should address 
F. Evans, school library supervisor, State 
Education Department, who is chairman 
of the scholarships and awards committee. 

The 


follow: 


rules for this year’s awards 

1 Contestant must be a member of the 
New York Library Association. 

2 Reports must be either typewritten 
or written in ink on large paper. 
The name of the contestant must 
not appear on the report but should 
be on a separate sheet. 

3 All reports should be sent on or 

before July 1, 1942, to Miss Evans. 


WAR PACKET LIBRARIES LISTED 


Public libraries receiving war in- 
formation packet libraries in New York 
State include: 

New York Adult 
Library Extension, State Education Building, 
Albany 

Richmond Memorial Library, 


Canajoharie Library and Art Gallery, Canajo- 


Division of Education and 


3atavia 


harie 

Wood Library Association, Canandaigua 

Free Library, Canton 

Public Library, Corning 

Free Library, Cortland 

Public Library of Central School District No. 
6, Delmar 

Free Library, Dunkirk 

Public Library, Endicott 

Steele Memorial Library, 
county ) 


Elmira* (Chemung 


* Indicates county service 
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Memorial Library, Freeport 

Public Library, Fulton 

Crandall Free Library, Glens Falls 

Free Public Library, Hicksville 

District Library, Ilion 

Tompkins County Traveling Library, Ithaca* 
Your Home Public Library, Johnson City 
Public Library, Larchmont 

Public Library, Lockport 

Free Library, Mamaroneck 

Thrall Library, Middletown 

Public Library, North Tonawanda 

Guernsey Memorial Library, Norwich 

Nyack Library, Nyack 

Public Library, Olean 

Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta 
Public Library, Plattsburg 

Public Library, Pleasantville 

Monroe County Traveling Library, Rochester 
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Public Library, Rockville Centre 

Free Reading Room, Rye 

Free Library, Saranac Lake 

Public Library, Scarsdale 

Public Library, Scotia 

Free Library, Waverly 

David A. Howe Public Library, Wellsville 
Infor- 


At present the United States 


mation Service is adding to the list only 


upon specific request of the individual 


library. Attention is being given to the 
matter of supplying the larger libraries 
item to 


with sufficient copies of each 


serve their branches adequately. 


CLASSROOM RADIO AWARDS 

The School Broadcast Conference will 
make awards and citations after the close 
of the second annual classroom-use-of- 
radio competition, during the sixth annual 
conference in the Hotel at 
Chicago on November 12th. 


Morrison 


Rules of the contest follow: 


1 The description of the utilization procedure 
should be organized around the prebroadcast 
and postbroadcast classroom activities as fol- 
lows: 

a Describe in not more than 100 words your 
approach to the inclusion of the broadcast in 
your classroom schedule. 

b Describe in not more than 200 words the 
assimilation and integration (your follow-up 
activities) of the program. 

2 Handbook 
the broadcast must accompany your entry. All 
side of 


page or paragraph describing 


entries must be submitted on one 
8% x 11 paper. 

3 All entries must be 
November 1, 1942, to the Information Editor, 
Room 701, 228 North La Salle street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The radio council of the Chicago pub- 


lic schools, with offices at the same ad- 


submitted before 


dress, is sponsoring a comprehensive 
workshop in radio June 29th to August 
7th. A total of 90 hours of instruction 


will be offered to a limited class. 
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MINIMUM LIBRARY STANDARDS 
All public libraries in the State wi 
receive this month a mimeographed co; 
of the suggested revision of the minimu 
standards of service for public libraric 
It is urged that all librarians and truste 
study critically the standards proposed 
make a rough rating of the library a 
then the Librar 
Extension, State Education Department, 


send to Bureau of 
comments and criticisms. 

The 
force for a decade and many items ar« 
obsolete. The 
intended to catch up with the growth and 


present standards have been in 


proposed revision is 
changes of the past ten years. 

The standards submitted are tentative 
and the final revision will not be printed 
until librarians have had an opportunity 
to express their opinion, offer suggestions 
and correct inconsistencies. 

eo 


LIBRARY AIDS ARMY 

Because his staff is swamped with the 
triple duties of running the Army in- 
duction, recruiting and aviation cadet 
centers in Buffalo, Major Winston V. 
has_ referred seeking 
information about the Army to Grosvenor 


Morrow persons 
Library, Buffalo. 

“We're just getting straightened out 
office and haven't time to 
Major Morrow 


in our new 
answer every question,” 
explained. “ Grosvenor librarian, Joseph 
B. Rounds, has set up a special section on 
military information and will welcome all 
questions.” 


HISTORIAN GETS DEGREE 
The 
humane was 


Arthur State 
commencement exercises of 


doctor of 
upon 
Historian, at the 
Union Col- 


lege in Schenectady last month. 


honorary degree of 


letters conferred 


Pound, 
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NEW LAWS AFFECTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


PREPARED BY JOSEPH LIPSKY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 


LAW, STATE EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 


The following Laws of 1942 relate to 
the State. All 
sections in 


the school districts of 


references to sections mean 
Education Law 
These laws are in effect except 


the unless otherwise 
stated. 
as otherwise indicated. 

Chapter 63 of the Laws of 1942 amends 
subdivision 1 of section 395. The amend- 
ment provides that district superintend- 
ents of schools shall cause to be made 
and filed in the Education Department 
a record of the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts within their supervisory districts 
and shall, in case the record of the 
boundaries of any school district shall be 
found indefinite, defective or disputed, 
cause the same to be amended and filed 
in the office of the proper town clerk and 
in the Education Department. All neces- 
sary expenses incurred in making and 
filing such records and in establishing 
them shall be a charge on the school 
district or districts affected, to be audited 
and allowed by the trustee thereof, on 
the certificate of the district superin- 
tendent. 

Chapter 85 amends section 12 of the 
Law. 


Town This amendment provides 


that any town of the second class having 


a population of 5000 or more as shown 


by the latest federal census or in which 
the the taxable 
real property as shown by the latest 
completed roll 
$10,000,000 or adjoining a city having a 
population of 300,000 or more as shown 
by the latest federal census, may become 


assessed valuation of 


assessment exceeds 


a town of the first class by following 
certain defined methods. 
Subdivision 6 of said section provides 


as follows: 
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collectors and school district 
collectors. In any town which shall 
determined, pursuant to either method specified 


6 Town 
have 


in subdivision one of this section, to become a 
town of the first class, the collector shall con- 
tinue in office until the effective date of such 
change of classification. On and after 
date, the office of collector and the office of 
district shall be abolished in 
such town and district 
collector shall be chosen at any time to succeed 
the incumbents of the offices so abolished. 


such 


school collector 


no collector or school 


Chapter 94 amends the first paragraph 
303-a. the 


boundaries of a city may be coterminous 


of section Even though 
the board of education may elect to have 


personal registration of voters, if the 
school election does not take place at a 
general election. 

Chapter 106 adds subdivision 1l-e to 
section 94 of the Education Law. This 
subdivision provides : 

ll-e All contracts for the transportation of 
school children involving an annual expenditure 
dollars shall be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, which 
responsibility shall be determined by the board 
of education or the trustee of a district, with 


in excess of one thousand 


power hereby vested in the commissioner to 


reject any or all bids, if, in his opinion, the 
best interests of the district will be promoted 
thereby and, upon such rejection of all bids, 
the commissioner shall order the district to 
seek, obtain and consider new proposals. All 
proposals for such transportation shall be in 
such form as the commissioner may prescribe. 


The 


district, as the case may be, shall request pro- 


board of education or the trustee of a 


posals for such transportation by advertise- 
ment published at least once in each week for 
two successive weeks in a newspaper published 
in the county in which such district is located 
and which has a general circulation in such 
district and by notice posted in six conspicuous 
places in such district, one of which places 
shall be the main entrance to the school in such 


district. If no newspaper is published in the 
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county in which such district is located, publi- 
cation of such advertisement in a newspaper 
shall be unnecessary. 

Chapter 153 repeals section 134 of the 
Education Law relating to financial aid 
to enlarged districts and makes certain 
changes in other statutes which are 
affected thereby in order to make effec- 
tive the repeal of said section. It takes 
effect July 1, 1942, but is not retroactive 
in existing central districts. 

This statute places consolidated dis- 
tricts with respect to the apportionment 
of state aid on an equal basis with other 
districts (except central rural districts 
as indicated). It also makes provision 
for a gradual transition from the appor- 
tionment on the present basis to the new 
basis by gradual reduction over a period 
of three years. 

Chapter 233 amends subdivision 5 of 
section 492. This amendment reads as 
follows: 

Until July first, nineteen hundred forty-three, 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the board of regents, which shall include re- 
quirements that pupils shall be in suitable 
physical condition and that local school authori- 
ties shall be responsible for safeguarding their 
educational interests, the commissioner of edu- 
cation is hereby authorized to release from 
school pupils fourteen years of age or over for 
planting and harvesting work for a period of 
not to exceed thirty days in any school year 
upon the certificate of the county agricultural 
defense committee that sufficient adult labor 
is not otherwise available. The commissioner 
of education in the apportionment of public 
money shall credit the school district with a 
day’s attendance for each such day but not to 
exceed thirty days during which each such 
pupil is absent for such reason. 

Chapter 251 authorizes the board of 
education of New York City to permit 
an employe to occupy an additional office 
or employment with such board or with 
the State or any civil division or agency 
thereof. The additional office or em- 
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ployment must be for the purpose of git 
ing instruction paid for in full by tl 


United States Government and in trad 
or vocational schools or classes or fo 
the training of persons under the prograi 
for the emergency training of industria 
workers for national defense. The provi 
sions of this law terminate not later thar 
July 1, 1943. 

Chapter 252 authorizes the board of 
education of New York City to permit 
an employe to occupy an additional office 
or employment with such board or with 
the State or any civil division or agency 
thereof. The additional office or employ- 
ment must be for the purpose of giving 
instruction in evening trade extension 
and apprentice training classes op- 
erated by such board for vocational 
training in subjects determined by such 
board to be relevant to national defense. 
The provisions of this chapter terminate 
not later than July 1, 1943. 

Chapter 255 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 245 of the Military Law. This 
amendment provides that school district 
employes who become members after 
April 1, 1942, of the national guard, 
officers reserve corps or any reserve com- 
ponent of the armed forces, shall not be 
entitled to salary payments from the 
school district during active military duty. 

Chapter 727 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 245 of the Military Law. This 
amendment provides that school district 
employes shall not be entitled to school 
district payments while in the military 
service if they were inducted pursuant to 
the Federal Selective Service Act and 
that any such employe, so inducted, who 
is discharged from and thereafter re- 
called to, active service shall not be en- 


titled to such payments. 
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Chapter 277 authorizes the Governor 


during the continuance of the present 
war, whenever he deems it to be in the 
public interest, to enter into a contract 
on behalf of the State for the lease or 
loan, on such terms and conditions as he 
may deem necessary to promote the pub- 
lic welfare and protect the interests of 
the State, of any real or personal prop- 
erty of the State, or the temporary trans- 
fer or employment of personnel of the 
State to any municipal subdivision of the 
State. 
subdivision. 


A school district is a municipal 


Subdivisions 2 and 4 provide as 
follows: 

2 (a) The chief executive of any such mu- 
nicipal subdivision is hereby authorized to enter 
into such contract and to execute any such lease 
or to accept any such loan or to employ such 
subdivision is 


personnel, and such municipal 


further authorized to equip, maintain, utilize 
and operate any such property and to employ 
necessary personnel therefor in accordance with 
the purposes for which such contract is 
executed. 

(b) The chief executive of any such munici- 
pal subdivision is empowered to do all things 
and perform any and all acts which he may 
deem necessary to effectuate the purposes for 
which such contract was entered into. 

4 Any lease or contract entered into pursuant 
to this act shall be for a period not longer than 
the effective period of this act. 

This act expires July 1, 1943. 

Chapter 298 provides that trustees and 
boards of education with the 
proval of the New York State Council 


of Defense, accept from the United States, 


may, ap- 


equipment, supplies, materials or funds 
for purposes of civilian defense or pro- 
tection. They shall be received subject 
to the terms of the offer and subject also 
to the rules and regulations of the federal 
agency making the offer. This act 
expires July 1, 1943. 
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Chapter 344 adds section 871-f. This 
provides that any eligible list now in force 
or hereafter promulgated in New York 
City, which list may normally expire on 
1947, shall be 
automatically extended to that date. This 


or before December 31, 


does not apply to a principal’s eligible 
list. 

Chapter 405 amends article 32 of the 
Education Law. This statute changes 
the names of the state normal schools to 
“State Teachers Colleges’’ and author- 
izes the award of appropriate degrees to 
the 
That part of the article takes effect July 
1, 1942. 

Chapter 410 amends subdivision 2 of 
section, 491. 
in districts maintaining a_ kindergarten 


students of each of such colleges. 


The chapter provides that 


one kindergarten teacher shall be counted 
for each 54 pupils in average daily at- 
This the 
apportionment of state aid for kinder- 


tendance. statute authorizes 
garten pupils. Inasmuch as this act takes 
effect July 1, 1943, districts will for the 
first time receive apportionment of state 
aid for kindergarten pupils upon such 


basis during the school year 1944-45 
based upon the attendance of kinder- 
garten pupils during the school year 
1943-44. 


Chapter 424 is the new local finance 
It takes effect July 1, 1943. It 
relates to the financial affairs and man- 


law. 


agement of school districts except certain 
city school districts. 

Chapter 469 amends subdivision 1 of 
This amendment provides 
York 


City shall appoint an advisory board for 


section 610-e. 
that the board of education of New 
vocational and extension education con- 
sisting of seven members and that five of 
them shall be appointed for a term of two 
years and two of them shall be appointed 
for one year. 








Chapter 505 adds section 246-a to the 
Military Law. This became a law April 
20, 1942. It permits, upon the conditions 
prescribed therein, em- 
ployes to retain membership in the retire- 
ment system during military service. This 


school district 


statute provides as follows: 

§ 246-a. Members of pension system absent 
on military duty. Where any duly elected office 
holder, or any officer or employee of the state 
or any municipality or political subdivision 
thereof, who is a member of any pension or 
retirement system, entered or enters the armed 
forces of the United States before his term 
of office expired or expires, and prior to the 
date when he first would be eligible for pension 
benefits or payments provided for under such 
pension or retirement system of which he is a 
member had he continued in the office or em- 
ployment of the state or such municipality or 
political subdivision, he may, during the period 
he is in the armed forces of the United States, 
remain a member of such pension or retirement 
system provided he paid or pays into such sys- 
tem monthly, until the date his term of office 
expired or expires, such amount as he would 
have paid if he had been present and continu- 
ously engaged in the performance of his regu- 
lar duties as such office holder, officer or em- 
ployee and provided that after his term of office 
expired or expires he paid or pays into such 
pension or retirement system monthly, such full 
and entire amount as he individually would 
have paid, together with such amount as would 
have been paid on his behalf by the state or 
such municipality or political subdivision of 
which he was an office holder, officer or em- 
ployee, had he continued as such office holder, 
officer, or employee and had been present and 
continuously engaged in the regular perform- 
ance of his duties, and he shall have and be 
entitled to the same rights in respect to mem- 
bership in such pension or retirement system 
and the rights and obligations provided there- 
under, as he would have had if he had con- 
tinued as such office holder, officer or employee 
and had been present and continuously engaged 
in the regular performance of his duties except 
that a disability or injury incurred or an acci- 
dental death occurring while a member of the 
armed forces of the United States shall not 
entitle such office holder, officer or employee, his 
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beneficiaries or representatives to any disability 
or accidental death benefits. 

The provisions of this section shall be con 
strued to include all elected office holders 
officers or employees of the state or of a munici 
pality or political subdivision thereof, whos« 
term of office expired since January first, nine 
teen hundred forty-one, and who since January 
first, nineteen hundred forty-one entered th 
armed forces of the United States, provided 
such office holder, officer or employee shal! 
within sixty days from the date this section 
takes effect, notify the fiscal officer of such 
pension or retirement system in writing that he 
has determined to take advantage of the rights 
and privileges afforded him hereunder and pro- 
vided further that he pays within such sixty 
days the full amount required to be paid into 
such system by him as provided for under this 
section and not already paid by him. 

No person entering the armed forces of the 
United States after the effective date of this 
section shall be entitled to the benefits provided 
for hereunder unless he shall give written notice 
to the chief fiscal officer of such pension or 
retirement which he is a member 
within thirty days after he enters the armed 
forces of the United States that he elects to 
take advantage of the rights and privileges 
afforded him under the provisions of this sec- 
tion and will promptly make all payments as 
are required hereunder. 

Chapter 506 amends the Vehicle and 
Traffic Law. This amendment provides 
that all motor vehicles and motorcycles 


system of 


except those restricted to lower maxi- 
miles an 


mum speeds, shall have a 15 
hour speed limit when passing a school 
building during the school noon hour, 
school recess, or while children are going 
to or leaving school during opening or 
closing hours. 

Chapter 541 amends subdivision 12 of 
of the Motor Vehicle Law. 


This amendment provides that the driver 


section 81 


of any vehicle or street surface car upon 
approaching a school or in passing a 
school, shall proceed with extreme care 
street surface car 


and with vehicle or 


under control provided state or municipal 
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authorities have legible and visible signs 
posted to warn drivers of their approach 


to a school building. 

Chapter 629 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 70. Its 
scholarship holders to receive the full 
benefits of their $400 state scholarship 
even though they complete their course 


purpose is to enable 


in college under the present accelerated 
program in less than four years. They 
are to receive $50 a term for not to ex- 
ceed three terms in any calendar year. 
Of course, no person can receive more 
than $400 in the aggregate. The law is 
applicable to present holders as well as to 
those who receive awards this summer. 

Chapter 692 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 637. This amendment provides 
that neither a pledge of employment nor 
the name of the employer shall be re- 
quired for the issuance of a vacation work 
permit for employment in farm service 
during the summer vacation period. Such 
vacation work permits shall be designated 
as “special vacation permit for farm 
service.” 

Chapter 728 amends subdivision 1-a 
of section 872. This amendment provides 
that the provisions of this subdivision 
shall be suspended and unenforceable in 
New York City until July 1, 1943. 

Chapter 729 adds the following subdi- 
This authorizes 


vision 5-a to section 872. 
out-of-license assignment of New York 
City teachers. 

5-a In a city having a population of one mil- 
lion or more, the board of education, subject 
to the approval of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, shall have power to authorize the super- 
intendent of schools to assign any teacher em- 
ployed to teach any subject or subjects other 
than any specific subject for which such teacher 
No such assignment shall be made 
upon 


is licensed. 
unless the 
recommendation of the 
shall have certified that such teacher is compe- 
tent to teach the assigned subject or subjects. 


superintendent of schools, 


board of examiners, 
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The superintendent of schools with the approval 
of the board of education, shall have power to 
make rules and regulations in relation to ascer- 
teachers to teach 
The assign- 


tainment of 
such assigned subject or subjects. 
ment of a teacher to teach any such assigned 
subject shall not operate to change the rank or 
from that which he or 
she occupied prior to such assignment. The 
provisions of this shall terminate 
July first, nineteen hundred forty-three. 


Chapter 730 adds the following sub- 


competency of 


level of such teacher 


subdivision 


division 2-b to section 881. This permits 
assignment of New York City teachers to 
out-of-license subjects upon abolition of 
their positions. It provides as follows: 

2-b Ina city having a population of one mil- 
lion or more, no member of the teaching or 
supervising staff who has been regularly ap- 
pointed in accordance with merit and fitness, 
determined by shall 
be dismissed upon the abolition of his position 
_. f. 


1 The superintendent of schools, upon the 


competitive examination, 


examiners, 
that 
vacant 


recommendation of the board of 


certifies to the board of educction such 


member is competent to serve in any 
position in the same rank or level or in a lower 
rank or level of service with such board, and 

2 The superintendent of schools, upon direc- 


tion of the board of education, assigns such 
member to any such vacant position, in which 
event such member so assigned shall serve in 
such position without reduction of salary. 

The provisions of this subdivision shall term- 
inate July first, nineteen hundred forty-three. 

Chapter 758 amends section 161 of the 
State 


provides as. follows: 


Finance Law. This amendment 


Any public school district, which owns and 
operates school buses, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to purchase directly materials and 
supplies for such school buses at the prices con- 
tracted for or fixed by the state division of 
standards and purchase for similar materials 
and supplies purchased by and furnished to state 
departments and institutions and the commis- 
sioner af standards and purchase shall expedite 
materials and supplies 


the purchase of such 


when and if requested by such public school 
district. 


This act takes effect July 1, 1942. 
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Chapter 760 amends subdivision 5 of 


section 872. It provides that a person 
who has been assigned to teach in the 
public schools of New York City in a 
subject or field not specifically covered 
in his teaching license but on the same 
rank or level of service shall be entitled 
to his salary. 

Chapter 766 adds the following subdi- 
vision 5-b to section 872 of the Educa- 
tion Law. This authorizes out-of-license 
assignment of teachers in the city of 
Buffalo. 

5-b In a city having a population of over 
four hundred thousand and less than one million, 
the board of education, subject to the approval 
of the commissioner of education, shall have 
power to authorize the superintendent of schools 
to assign any teacher employed to teach any 
subject or subjects other than any specific sub- 
ject for which such teacher is licensed. No 
such assignment shall be made unless the super- 
intendent of schools shall have certified that 
such teacher is competent to teach the assigned 
subject or subjects. The superintendent of 
schools with the approval of the board of edu- 
cation, shall have power to make rules and 
regulations in relation to ascertainment of com- 
petency of teachers to teach such assigned sub- 
ject or subjects. The assignment of a teacher 
to teach any such assigned subject shall not 
operate to change the rank or level of such 
teacher from that which he or she occupied 
prior to such assignment. The provisions of 
this subdivision shall terminate July first, nine- 
teen hundred forty-three. 

Chapter 800 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 492. 
that teachers in common school districts 


This amendment provides 


must receive a salary of not less than 
$1000 for a school year. This act takes 
effect July 1, 1942. The Legislature has 
indicated its intent that teachers in com- 
mon school districts may not during the 
school year 1942-43 and thereafter re- 
ceive a salary of less than $1000 annually. 
The teacher is entitled to a full $1000 if 
employed for the full year irrespective of 
whether the weeks number 38 or 40. 
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Chapter 812 is an act in relation 


assessment, levy and collection of tax: 

including school district taxes in Er 

county. Article V of this chapter relate 

to the collection of school district taxes 
This article among other things provides 
that any school district, the taxes for 
which are collected by a school district 
tax collector as of the date this act takes 
effect may, as to school district taxes 
levied upon real property located within 
Erie county, elect that such school dis 
trict taxes be collected by the town collec- 
tor or receiver of taxes pursuant to the 
provisions of this article; and where such 
election is made, school district taxes 
shall thereupon be collected by the town 
collector or receiver of taxes as prescribed 
in this article. Article V takes effect 
April 1, 1943. 

Chapter 833 provides for an appropria- 
tion to the Education Department of 
$150,000 or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for books, apparatus and other 
incidental expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the organization, development 
and teaching of courses in junior aviation 
in the public secondary schools of the 
State. This chapter takes effect July 1, 
1942. 

Chapter &44 amends article 21. This 
amendment authorizes a school district 
by a majority vote of a school district 
meeting to contract for a period of not 
less than two and not more than five years 
for the education of the academic pupils 
of such district in another district or in 
a city in this State or in an adjoining 
state. 

This statute further provides that any 
contract for the education of elementary 
or academic pupils shall be in writing and 
in the form prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and before such con- 
tract is executed it shall be submitted for 
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approval to the superintendent of schools 
having jurisdiction over said district and 
shall not become effective until approved 
by such superintendent. Such contract 
shall not be valid or binding upon either 
party thereto until a copy thereof is filed 
with the Commissioner of Education and 
approved by him. 

The following Laws of 1942 exclude 
in the following cities from the tax limi- 
tation prescribed by section 10 of article 
8 of the State Constitution the whole or 
a certain portion of the amount to be 
raised by tax on real estate for the pur- 
poses of the public school system: 


CHAPTER 
NUMBER CITY 
eile fu bike Cis bateses Fulton 
ee ee ee Ogdensburg 
A eee ee Saratoga Springs 
EE Ser ee White Plains 
ia iia cadtala eh een san Elmira 
Pics iesiecdadedhemennd Jamestown 
i ac akndanhin ween dd eas Oswego 
Se Schenectady 
Nis sacra ab aeseerhaeen Salamanca 
MR cA Vani nmranee goian mein te Hudson 
DR iddavchaneuekans saawe Poughkeepsie 
ers Peers Cortland 
Sn eer eer Plattsburg 
Pini acrkcbanexuaetenn Binghamton 
Diucmdikenkudhvewenend Johnstown 
Sixt voecaaan pew eenaae Newburgh 
ene mer Cohoes 
Sl cdpce kina kaenaeeene Lockport 
Sens canes coainmn nama ka Troy 
DG cp ican kaeuencus Guan Watervliet 
ha <dginavkeendaneeed Beacon 
i obi cidinn eee amerema ee Kingston 
Dichuneiduiesnaedannbed Amsterdam 
vcienketens keaesecen ne New Rochelle 
iccebtetexsusedteaiesie Rome 


Chapter 678 provides that school dis- 
trict trustees and members of boards of 
education who begin military service 
after May 6, 1942, and until July 1, 1943, 
shall be deemed to have temporarily 
vacated their offices and that if they en- 
tered the military service prior to May 


June 1942 





6th, they shall be deemed to have tempo- 
rarily vacated their offices on May 16, 
1942. Upon termination of military serv- 
ice, they are entitled to resume office for 

The tem- 
the manner 


the remainder of their terms. 
porary vacancy is filled in 
provided by law for filling a vacancy. 
If the vacancy is not filled within 30 days, 
the Governor is authorized to make an 
appointment until the vacancy is filled 
by election or otherwise legally termi- 
nates. 

Chapter 783 authorizes the board of 
education of New York City after June 
30, 1942, and until June 30, 1943, to 
permit any of its employes to occupy one 
additional office or employment with such 
board or connected with the State or any 
civil or agency This 
additional employment must be for the 
purpose of industrial teacher training or 
of giving instruction in industrial and 


division thereof. 


technical extension and apprentice train- 
ing classes operated by such board of 
education, other than for vocational train- 
ing in subjects determined by such board 
of education to be relevant to national 
defense, provided, however, that the State 
Commissioner of Education shall certify 
the need of such additional service during 
such period. 

This statute also provides that any ad- 
ditional office or employment permitted 
by the board of education in New York 
City, pursuant to the provisions of chap- 
ter 935 of the Laws of 1941, is validated 
and may be continued until June 30, 1942, 
notwithstanding the amendment to such 
chapter made by chapter 252 of the Laws 
of 1942. 

Chapter 913 inserts new subdivision 4 
of section 1020. This provides that in 
New York City any person who has 
satisfactorily taught homebound children 
for one year under the jurisdiction of the 
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board of education of such city and who, 
in addition, has satisfactorily completed 
courses relating to the teaching of home- 
bound children for at least 90 hours in a 
college or university under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Regents of The University of 
the State of New York, shall be eligible 
for appointment to teach homebound 
children in that city and may be appointed 
to teach homebound children in that city 
for a probationary period of not less than 
one nor more than three years in the dis- 
cretion of the board of education on the 
recommendation of the board of superin- 
tendents of the board of education. At 
the expiration of the probationary term 
the board of education may appoint such 
person on tenure upon the recommenda- 
tion of the board of superintendents. 
Chapter 915 provides that whenever a 
vacancy in the office of district superin- 
tendent of schools shall occur the Com- 
missioner of Education shall direct the 
school directors to make an appointment. 
This chapter also adds section 386 to the 
Education Law. This provides that dis- 
trict superintendents in office on May 22, 
1942, and their successors upon taking 
the oath of office prescribed by section 
385 of this chapter, shall hold office until 
a vacancy exists as provided in section 
387 of this chapter. A proceeding for 
removal for cause may be initiated by 
majority vote of the board of school 
the Commissioner of 


directors before 


Education. 

Chapter 916 adds article 4-A to the 
Education Law. This amends the law 
in relation to state aid to school districts 
for the transportation of pupils. This 
article takes effect July 1, 1942. This 
means that all school districts will receive, 


upon the basis prescribed by this statute, 


state transportation aid during the school 
year 1943-44 for the transportation fur- 
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nished during the school year 1942-43 
The remainder of this article is effectiv: 
for the school year 1942-43. This article 
provides as follows: 

Chapter 928 adds section 870c. This 
provides that no person shall forfeit an; 
right given to him under a license issued 
by the board of education of New York 
City because of absence while in militar) 
service or in the service of the American 
Red Cross. The statute further provides 
that within six months after discharge 
from military service or the American 
Red Cross an application may be made 
for a reissuance of the license and that 
the board of education must reinstate the 
license as of the date on which application 
is made. 

Chapter 929 amends Section 16 of the 
Civil Service Law. It provides that the 
board of education of New York City 
must certify such of its employes as are 
in a specific civil service grade within the 
salary schedules equivalent to such civil 
service grades. 


ARTICLE 4-A 

STATE AID TRANSPORTATION 
Section 110. Application. 

110-a. Definitions. 

110-b. Routes. 

110-c. School buses. 

110-d. Drivers. 

110-e. Contracts. 

110-f. Classification of routes. 

110-g. Data for administration. 

110-h. Quota calculation. 

110-i. Contract school buses. 

110-j. Existing obligations. 


§ 110. Application. 


all school districts which receive state aid for 
the transportation of pupils. 


QUOTA 


This article applies to 


It is not intended by any provision in this 
article to change or modify in any manner the 
provisions of this chapter providing and grant- 
ing transportation to all children irrespective of 
the school they legally attend. 

§ 110-a. Definitions. As used in this article: 
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school 
central 


1. “ School district” 
districts, consolidated 
school districts and union 
as established by this chapter, and excludes 
central high school districts and city school 
districts as established by this chapter which 
do not become a central school district or are 
merged with a central school district. 


means common 
districts, 
free school districts 


school 


2. “ Pupil” means a child who lives more 
from the school 
nearest 


than one and one-half miles 
which he attends, measured by the 
available road to such school, or a child who 
lives more than one mile from an approved 
route, measured by the nearest available road 
to such route, and also lives than 
and one-half miles from the school which he 
attends. Nothing contained in this subdivision 
shall be deemed to require a school district to 
furnish transportation to a child who, if a 
student in an elementary grade, lives less than 
two miles or, if a student in an academic grade, 
lives less than three miles from the 
which he attends, measured by the 
available road. 

3. “ Route” means a highway or highways 
over and upon which a school bus regularly 
travels in accordance with a schedule maintained 
for the transportation of pupils from their 
homes to school. 

4. “Daily mileage” 
computed to the nearest tenth of a mile, traveled 
in a single trip by each school bus over its 
scheduled route or routes. 

5. “ Total annual mileage” 
mileage traversed by a single school bus multi- 
plied by two hundred. 

6. “ Total annual capacity mileage” 
the total annual mileage multiplied by the seat- 
ing capacity of a school bus. 


more one 


school 


nearest 


means twice the distance 


means the daily 


means 


7. “School bus” means any conveyance used 
for the purpose of transporting pupils. 

8. “Storage” means any garage facilities 
which may be approved by the commissioner. 

§ 110-b. Routes. The shall 
plan and approve each route in a manner to 
promote maximum efficiency in the operation 
of a school bus on such route. Whenever 
practicable each route shall be planned to oper- 
ate within the boundary of a school district. 
If any or all pupils of a school district receive 
instruction in a school or schools beyond the 
boundary of such district, the commissioner 
shall plan and approve a route or routes beyond 
the boundary of such district to such school or 


commissioner 
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schools for such pupils. 

§ 110-c. School 
shall adopt, promulgate 
standards and specifications regulating and con- 
trolling the capacity, efficiency and equipment 
of school buses used to transport pupils, with 
particular regard to the safety and convenience 
of such pupils and the suitability and adapta- 
bility of such school buses to the requirements 
The capacity of 


The 


and 


buses. commissioner 


enforce rules, 


of the school district. such 
school buses shall not be in excess of the needs 
of the district with 
particular route or routes traveled by 
No school bus shall be purchased 


school reference to the 
such 
school bus. 
by a school district or used for the transpor- 
tation of pupils unless and until it has been 
commissioner as complying 
specifications 


approved by the 
with the rules, 
relating thereto. 

§ 110-d. Drivers. The 
determine and define the qualifications of driv- 
ers and shall make the rules and regulations 
governing the operation of all transportation 
facilities used by pupils. The employment of 
each driver shall be approved by the superin- 
tendent or the district superintendent of schools 
of a school district or districts for each school 
bus operated within his supervisory district. 

§ 110-e. Contracts. No quota for transpor- 
tation shall be allowed for a period greater than 
thirty days prior to the filing of every contract 
for the transportation of pupils with the depart- 
ment of education. No contract shall be con- 
sidered filed unless it bears the signature of the 
superintendent or the district superintendent of 
schools of a school district or districts. The 
final approval of any such contract by the com- 
missioner will not, however, obligate the state 
to contribute a sum greater than the amount 
that would result from the transportation 
formula prescribed in this article. 

§ 110-f. Classification of routes. The 
classify all routes requiring a 


standards and 


commissioner shall 


com- 
missioner shall 
school bus with a seating capacity greater than 
twenty-nine, in three motive 
power based on snow, grade and surface condi- 
minimum aggregate 


classifications of 


tions of such routes. A 
of such conditions shall constitute a class one 
route; a medium aggregate of such conditions 
shall constitute a class two route; and a maxi- 
mum aggregate of such conditions shall consti- 
tute a class three route. 

§ 110-g. Data for administration. The com- 


missioner may require the clerk of the board 
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of education or the trustee of any school district 
entitled to a transportation quota to file any 
data which he may deem necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of this 
article. 

§ 110-h. Quota calculations. The commis- 
sioner shall apportion and pay a transportation 
quota calculated upon (1) amortization of 
equipment, (2) insurance, (3) salary, (4) fuel, 
(5) oil, (6) maintenance and repairs, (7) tires, 
(8) storage, in accordance with the following 
formula: 

(a) Amortization of equipment shall be one- 
tenth of one hundred twenty-five dollars per 
seat for each school bus with a seating capacity 
of less than thirty; and shall be one-tenth of 
ninety dollars per seat for each school bus with 
a seating capacity greater than twenty-nine for 
a class one route, increased by ten per centum 
for a class two route, and increased by twenty 
per centum for a class three route. The cost 
units herein specified shall be increased or de- 
creased by the percentage difference between 
the average per seat cost of school buses pur- 
chased during the school year beginning July 
first, nineteen hundred and forty and ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and forty-one, 
which constitutes the base year, and the average 
per seat cost during the school year prior to 
the purchase of such school bus. 

(b) Insurance shall be the premium required 
for the compensation insurance of drivers plus 
the premium required to provide public liability 
and property damage, but not to exceed five 
thousand dollars for property damage, ten thou- 
sand dollars for each person injured and fifty 
thousand dollars for each accident for each 
school bus with a seating capacity of less than 
nine; five thousand dollars for property dam- 
age, ten thousand dollars for each person in- 
jured and one hundred thousand dollars for 
each accident for each school bus with a seat- 
ing capacity of nine through thirty inclusive; 
five thousand dollars for property damage, ten 
thousand dollars for each person injured and 
two hundred thousand dollars for each accident 
for each school bus with a seating capacity 
greater than thirty and reduced by the amount 
of the discount computed at fleet discount rates. 
Provided, however, that if any school district 
shall insure for a lesser amount than the maxi- 
mum insurance coverage for each capacity, as 
herein set forth, the premium of insurance for 
each school bus so insured shall be the amount 
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allowed under this section. Fire insurance o: 
school buses shall be an annual allowance equa 
to thirty cents per pupil seat. 

(c) Salary of a driver shall be one-tenth o/ 
the minimum hourly county wage rate, esta! 
lished by the industrial commissioner for truck 
drivers in public works construction as deter 
mined at the beginning of each school year, 
multiplied by the total annual mileage of each 
school bus. 

(d) Fuel shall be the amount obtained by 
dividing the total annual mileage by the total 
actual mileage of each school bus, multiplied 
by the cost of fuel purchased for the total 
actual mileage traveled by each school bus, 
computed at the average price fixed by the state 
division of standards and purchase during the 
school year. 

(e) Oil shall be the amount obtained by 
dividing the total annual mileage by the total 
actual mileage of each school bus, multiplied 
by the cost of oil purchased for the total actual 
mileage traveled by each school bus, computed 
at the average price fixed by the state division 
of standards and purchase during the school 
year. 

(f) Maintenance and repairs shall be $.0005 
times the total annual capacity mileage of each 
school bus. This amount shall be increased or 
decreased by the same percentage of increase 
or decrease allowed for amortization of equip- 
ment with a seating capacity greater than 
twenty-nine for a class one route. 

(gz) Tires shall be the amount obtained by 
dividing the total annual mileage by thirty 
thousand miles, multiplied by the cost of a new 
set of tires and tubes for each school bus, 
computed at the average price fixed by the state 
division of standards and purchase during the 
school year. 

(h) Storage shall be an amount equal to an 
annual rental charge of fifty dollars for each 
school bus with a seating capacity of less than 
thirty and eighty dollars for each school bus 
with a seating capacity greater than twenty- 
nine. 

(i) If any school district entitled to a trans- 
portation quota shall use public service facili- 
ties on routes operated under franchise for any 
or all of the pupils in such district, the sum 
thus expended shall be used in determining the 
transportation quota. The allowance for each 
pupil using such facilities shall not exceed two 
single fares a day for such pupil multiplied by 
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the number of days which such pupil attends 
school. 

(j) Each school district entitled to receive a 
transportation quota shall contribute an amount 
equal to a one mill tax on the actual valuation 
of the taxable property within such school dis- 
trict and the state shall contribute the remainder 
total transportation as herein 
calculated. 

(k) The 


shall be ascertained by taking the assessed valu- 


of the cost of 


actual value of taxable property 


ation of such real property as it appears upon 


the last assessment roli of the town in which 


such property is located, after revision as pro- 


vided by law, and by applying thereto the 


ratio, as determined by the state department 


of taxation and finance, which such assessed 


valuation bears to the actual valuation of such 
property 

(1) The board of education or trustee of any 
school district may provide additional transpor- 
tation, the cost of which shall be paid by a tax 
levied against the assessed valuation of the 
property in such district. 

(m) Any expenditure for transportation in 
excess of the cost of transportation determined 
according to the this shall 


not be used in determining the amount of any 


formula in article 
other form of state aid. 

§ 110-i. Contract 
of the transportation quota paid to each school 
district, as calculated herein, shall apply to all 
school that the 
quota paid to any school district operating under 


school buses. The amount 


buses, except amount of the 
a contract for transportation for all or part of 
the pupils in such district, other than a contract 
with a public service facility for such trans- 
portation operated on routes under franchise, 
shall be the amount paid under such contract 
and shall not exceed the total amount of such 
quota that would be paid if such school buses 
were owned by a school district. 

§ 110-j. Existing obligations. This article 
shall not abrogate or impair any existing obli- 
gation on the part of the state to pay aid on 
any contract entered into between a_ school 
district and contractor, or their assignees. In 
the event aid for equipment purchased prior to 
the enactment of this article has been paid on 
the amortization of any school bus in an amount 
greater than would be required under any pro- 


shall 


the purchase price 


vision of this article, the state continue 


such aid until its share of 


of such equipment has been fully paid 
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§ 2. Subdivision three ef section one hundred 
and thirty-four of such chapter, as added by 
chapter six hundred and seventy-four of the 
laws of nineteen hundred twenty-five and last 
amended by chapter ninety-six of the laws of 
nineteen hundred thirty-eight, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

3. There shall also be apportioned and paid 
to each district created by the consolidation of 
districts as provided in sections one hundred 
twenty-eight and one hundred thirty to one hun 
dred thirty-three inclusive, of this chapter, and 
under similar provisions of law in force prior 
to the enactment of this chapter, and to each 
union free school district, a quota to be known 
as the transportation quota, to be determined 
to the four-a of 
Such transportation quota shall 


according formula in article 
this chapter. 
only be apportioned and paid where the district 
shall have voted to furnish such transportation 
as provided by law, or where the commissioner 
shall direct that 


tion be furnished. Such quota shall not be paid 


such transporta 


of education 
in a case where the provision made for trans 
portation is inadequate and is disapproved by 
the commissioner of education. 

§ 3. The opening paragraph of subdivision 
one of section one hundred and eighty-five of 
such chapter, as last amended by chapter nine 
hundred and thirty-two of the laws of nineteen 
hundred forty-one, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

1. Any central rural district organized under 


the provisions of this article shall from the time 


of its organization receive from the state the 
same apportionments and quotas which a union 
free school district is entitled to receive under 
this chapter, and in addition thereto there shall 
be apportioned and paid to such district the dis 
trict quotas, teachers’ quotas, additional teachers’ 
quotas, and equalization quotas as provided for 
four’ hundred and _ ninety-one, 


under sections 


four hundred and ninety-one-a, and four hun- 


dred and ninety-one-b of this chapter for each 
of the districts included in such central rural 
school district, in the same amount 
such 


established 


and under 


conditions as though central 
rural district had not 


and as though a school had been maintained 


the same 


schoc | been 


in each of such districts included within such 


The prov isions of 
this 


central rural school district 


section one hundred and thirty-four of 


chapter relative to financial aid to consolidated 


districts shall apply to the apportionments so 
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made and paid to such central rural school dis 
trict. There shall also be apportioned and paid 
to each central rural school district established 
as herein provided a quota to be known as the 
transportation quota, to be determined accord- 
article four-a of this 


ing to the formula in 


chapter; and also a quota to be known as a 
building quota, the amount of which shall be 
determined according to the cost of the building 
as calculated in this subdivision. 

§ 4. Subdivision six of section four hundred 
and ninety-three of such chapter, as added by 
hundred and sixty-three of the 


chapter two 


laws of nineteen hundred thirty, is hereby 


amended to read as follows: 
does not maintain a 


district which 


high school shall provide transportation when 


6. Each 
necessary for its pupils who have completed 
the work of the eighth grade and are receiving 
academic instruction in another district. There 
shall be apportioned and paid to each such dis- 
trict a quota to be known as transportation 
quota, to be determined according to the for- 
mula in article four-a of this chapter, subject, 
however, to the approval of the commissioner 
of education. 

——0 
Dr Irwin A. Conroe, Acting Assistant 


Commissioner for Professional Educa- 


tion, gave the commencement address 


before the graduating class of Siena 
College, Loudonville. 


—— 


The Rush District School has been 
destroyed by fire which was believed to 
have been caused by defective wiring. 


Loss was placed at $5000. 
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SCHOOL FIRE WARNING 
The 

Education, 
that 

than 


Commissioner 
Studebaker, 


United States 
John W. 


urging local school officials tak 


more usual precautions to safe 


guard their school property against fir 


hazards. According to reports which hx 
has received, school buildings are being 
unprecedented 


destroyed by fire in 


numbers. Since at the present time it is 
difficult, if not 
for the construction of 


impossible, to obtain 


materials per 
manent school buildings, existing school 
plants should be protected by added 
vigilance against fire hazards of whatever 


origin at all times. 


BOOK ON SCOUTING 


Scouting in the schools, a manual of prac- 

tical procedures related to scout activity 
Issued by the 
Schools, 


and cooperative relationships. 
Committee on Scouting in the 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park av., New 
York City 

This pocket-size, 95-page manual presents 
a practical approach to school-community re- 
lationships which should be helpful to teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents and_ school 
boards in their efforts to supplement the 
school by utilizing all constructive social 
forces in the community for the growth and 
development of young Americans. It is avail- 
able through the local council office or the 
National Supply Service, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park avenue, New York City, at 
20 cents a copy, catalog number 3117. 


Bulletin to the Schools 














TEACHERS THANKED FOR RATION WORK 


I wish to express my personal appreciation as well as that of the 
people of the State of New York to the teachers of the State for their 
splendid contribution to the war effort in the recent registration of our 
citizens for sugar and gasoline rationing. The service of the teachers 
was entirely on a volunteer basis, involving the expenditure of much time 
and effort in preparing and carrying out a task without precedent in our 
history. The service was rendered efficiently and cheerfully. 

Herpert H. LEHMAN 
Governor 
—oO 

If large, red-penciled “A’s”’ for excellence were given fo teachers 
instead of by teachers, all of you would have deserved them for the 
splendid way in which you handled your difficult “ assignment ” on sugar 
and gasoline rationing. 

Rationing is now a household word, but it was a strange word, a word 
foreign to the vocabulary of Americans, when you were called upon to 
undertake the task of registering the citizens of New York State for 
War Ration Books and gasoline cards. It was your responsibility to 
master the countless problems connected with rationing and clarify them 
for the thousands of people who filed past your registration tables 

The marked success with which the rationing registrations were 
carried out is a tribute to the loyalty and patriotism which prompted 
your capable and conscientious work. You, who have in your hands the 
molding of the minds of tomorrow's citizens, are teaching the children 
of our State the principles of the democratic way of life, and by your 
magnificent contribution to our Nation's battle to preserve those principles, 
you have given them a noble and highly effective example of what 


democracy means. 


Maurice F. NEUFELD 


Director, New York State Bureau of Rationing 
{> 


Although it was no more than I expected and anticipated, the 
thorough and efficient manner in which the school personnel adminis 
tered the rationing of sugar and gasoline gives me great pleasure and 
pride. This arduous and at times disagreeable task was performed not 
only willingly but with pleasure, because it gave an opportunity for 


service to country and was a practical demonstration of that genuine 


patriotism which the schools are endeavoring to inculcate in the minds 


and hearts of the children of the State. 

[ am happy for this opportunity to congratulate all those who in any 
way took part and to express my deep appreciation for their loyal and 
hearty support. ‘ — 

PI ERNEST FE. COLe 
Commissioner of Education 

















HAPPY VACATION AND GOOD-BY 


The first wartime vacation and we dare to say “ happy ” vacation? Yes, 
happy vacation ! 

Who knows, perhaps this will be the best vacation you have ever had; 
for the first time perhaps it will have a purpose and a very definite reason 
and for the first time certainly in your young life it will reveal to you 
the true significance of the democratic way of life for which your older 
brothers, cousins and friends are fighting and shedding their blood. 


The purpose and reason of these two months, therefore, are to 
strengthen you, to develop your muscles, to store within you reserves of 
health so you will be better prepared to face the demands, physical, 
spiritual and moral, of the long months which will follow. That is the 


service you can render your country this summer. 


And certainly you must share with your elders the new sacrifices 
imposed upon them, the rationing of a multitude of things previously 
thought indispensable, the restriction of certain lesser liberties, of certain 
luxury privileges. Such is the price of victory. If you feel like protest- 
ing, if impatience overtakes you, think of the children of Poland, of the 
'ow Countries, of Scandinavia, of Greece, of France, of these children 
dying of hunger. Think that the voluntary sacrifice of our nonessentials 
is the token, the only token that they have while hunting the crust of bread 
essential to life. 


May God preserve us, but it is in the realm of possibility that these 
summer months may see aerial warfare spread the black wings of enemy 
planes even into your blue vacation skies. Your duty, then, will be to 
stay calm, to follow the discipline learned in school, to obey the civilian 
defense wardens. The enemy will try to sow panic, terror and doubt, 
but you will upset his dark plans if the attack finds you and leaves you 
proud to be an American, confident in your leaders, determined to do 
all and to suffer anything so that our incomparable land of liberty may, 
under God, survive and flourish. 


Happy vacation, then, and good-by. 
ANpDRE Humbert, Editor 


Translated from the French in Le Petit Journal, 
May 15, 1942. (Mr Humbert is a member of 
the French department, Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn.) 
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